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EIGHTH  AMUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 


When  these  labors  for  the  good  of  children  were  first  begun 
by  this  Society,  the  individual  and  marked  instances  of  great 
vice  or  suffering  among  the  young,  and  of  help  and  reform 
were  the  most  interesting  to  us,  and  claimed  the  most  thought. 
But  gradually  it  became  clear  that  such  cases,  however 
touching  and  painful,  were  exceptional ; that  the  condition 
of  children,  like  that  of  older  people,  shades  off  in  innumer- 
able gradations  and  is  affected  by  great  causes,  which  in- 
fluence the  whole  of  society.  It  was  more  and  more  plain 
that  youthful  vice  was  not  in  most  cases  a dramatic  and 
frightful  leap  of  a creature  forced  on  by  circumstances  from 
the  region  of  virtue  and  innocence  into  the  darkness  and 
depths  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally  a very 
gradual  decline  of  good  principles,  or  an  implanting  of  bad, 
under  the  action  of  very  commonplace  and  general  causes. 
The  fruit  which  was  finally  ripened,  of  life  and  character, 
was  dreadful  enough,  but,  like  that  of  the  natural  world,  it 
was  under  usual,  daily,  almost  imperceptible  forces.  So  of 
a change  or  reform.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  sudden  and 
entire  change  from  bad  habits  and  vicious  practices  was  the 
unusual  occurrence,  and  that  the  best  reformatory  agencies 
were  those  which  worked  for  a distant  result,  year  by  year, 
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patiently  and  gradually  leaving  their  seed,  by  changing  cir- 
cumstances or  directly  influencing  character. 

With  children  in  cities,  vice  begins  young  and  brings  out 
often  a fearful  harvest,  even  before  maturity.  Thus,  besides 
thousands  of  instances  which  our  experience  could  afford,  we 
observe  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charity  and 
Correction  for  November  and  December,  1S60,  of  the  com- 
mitments to  Blackwell’s  Island,  the  case  of  a girl  of  18  years, 
who  had  been  committed  twenty  times  for  disorderly  con- 
duct (in  other  words,  as  a notoriously  abandoned  woman), 
and  another  of  a girl  of  19  who  had  been  committed  sixty 
times  for  intoxication ! On  their  list  there  are  eighteen  girls 
under  19,  who  have  been  committed  3 times,  four  6 times, 
six  6 times,  two  10  times,  one  18  times,  six  20  times,  one 
25  times,  beside  those  mentioned. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  detectives  that  in  a certain 
small  quarter  in  the  Vlth  Ward  (where  no  Industrial  School 
or  similar  movement  by  our  Society  or  by  others,  has 
yet  been  attempted),  a considerable  class  of  young  girls, 
of  about  13  years,  the  daughters  of  poor  or  intemperate 
laboring  people,  are  fast  sinking  into  vice,  and  are  already 
notorious  in  the  district. 

Numerous  parallel  instances  could  be  given  of  boys. 

The  causes  of  vice  in  these  cases — especially  among  the 
girls — are  simply  such  plain  matters  as  bad  government  by 
parents,  love  of  extravagant  dress,  want  of  education,  and 
the  absence  of  religious  influence.  With  boys,  it  is  usually 
their  being  very  poor  and  uncared  for,  and  without  an 
educated  conscience  to  hold  back,  the  attraction  of  bad  com- 
pany and  crime. 

The  great  preservative  of  society,  and  the  great  reformer, 
is  Keligion  ; for  this  class,  above  all,  it  is  the  great  lever  to 
raise  and  the  power  which  shall  restrain. 

On  this,  all  our  enterprises  for  the  permanent  good  of 
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children  are  always  based.  Nothing  else,  comparatively,  is 
of  much  value  in  influencing  them.  A simple  religious 
meeting  for  poor  boys  or  girls  in  a degraded  quarter,  may  he 
of  more  benefit  for  them  than  the  most  elaborate  methods  of 
Reform. 

So  of  the  School, -the  Industrial  School,  the  Lodging-house, 
or  the  Emigration-agency  which  shall  transplant  them  to  new 
and  better  circumstances.  All  these  work  silently,  gradually, 
sometimes  only  producing  their  effects  after  long  courses  of 
time,  planting  seed  which  the  next  generation  may  see 
ripen.  Yet  experience  shows  that  all  these  simple  agencies 
are  the  true  guardians  of  society  against  vice  or  crime,  and 
the  best  reformers  from  it. 

Through  these,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  especially 
labors. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  a work  as  that  of  our 
Society  can  only  be  made  real  to  the  mind  by  considering 
how  the  public  would  do  without  it.  Of  the  seven  hundred 
and  odd  destitute  or  orphan  children  placed,  during  the  last 
year,  by  the  Society,  in  country  homes,  it  is  a fair  supposition 
that  at  least  one-lialf,  if  they  had  been  left  in  the  poverty 
and  temptation  of  the  city,  would  have  become,  in  some 
way,  burdens  or  injuries  to  society.  Probably  a much  larger 
proportion  would  be  a more  correct  estimate. 

So  of  the  News-boys’  Lodging-house,  out  of  its  three  thou- 
sand and  odd  homeless-  boys,  we  may  suppose  that  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  would  have  become  confirmed  vagrants  or 
petty  thieves,  if  cut  off  from  its  kindly  influences.  Or  in  the 
Hamersley  Street  Boys’  Meeting,  how  large  a part  of  the 
hundreds  of  lads,  that  came  under  its  reach  during  the  past 
year,  would  have  preyed  in  some  way  on  the  public,  but 
for  the  restraining  influence  of  its  teachings ! 

So  in  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  the  Italian  School  for 
street-children,  founded  or  aided  by  the  Society,  we  may 
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suppose  that  at  least  five  hundred,  from  the  one  thousand 
pupils  attending,  would  have  grown  up  in  habits  of  vagran- 
cy, or  dishonesty,  or  vice. 

Here,  then,  are  at  least  two  thousand  four  hundred  children, 
who,  according  to  the  probabilities  from  which  we  usually 
judge  of  human  affairs,  would,  but  for  the  direct  or  indirect 
influence  of  this  Society  during  the  last  year,  have  been 
doingin  some  form,  an  injury  to  the  community.  Among  these 
two  or  three  thousand  children,  how  many  gangs  of  thieves 
or  burglars  would  have  been  formed,  how  many  little  beg- 
gars would  be  growing  up,  how  many  lazy  vagrants,  how 
many  unhappy,  outcast  women,  how  many  sharpers!  What 
pains,  what  suffering,  what  crimes,  what  sin  would  have  been 
in  seed  in  their  little  breasts  ! How  much  virtue,  how  much 
annoyance  to  the  better  class,  how  much  damage  to  proper- 
ty,* how  much  dreadful  crime  would  have  been  preparing ! 

So  going  further  back,  over  the  eight  years  in  which  the 
various  branches  of  this  Association  have  been  at  work,  and 
thinking  especially  of  the  six  thousand  and  odd  children  who 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  poverty  and  temptations  of  the 
city,  and  of  how  many  of  this  number  are  growing  up  now 
as  respectable  and  industrious  young  men  and  women,  and 
then  of  what  these  six  thousand  would  have  been  in  the  city, 
we  may  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work,  as 
a mere  matter  of  police  and  protection  to  the  public.  How 
many  of  the  six  thousand  would  now  be  matured  and  skillful 
plunderers  of  the  community,  how  many,  petty  thieves  or 
burglars,  how  many,  members  of  the  alms-houses  and  pri- 
sons, how  many  would  have  died  in  jioverty  and  misery, 
how  many  would  now  be  educating  new  families  in  their  own 
courses  of  crime  and  idleness,  and  so  founding  a permanently 
degenerate  class,  such  as  is  found  in  European  cities ! 

* As  an  instance  of  the  injury  to  property  that  can  be  inflicted  by  children,  we  would  mention 
the  burglaries  committed  by  a gang  of  lads,  from  seven  years  of  age  to  fourteen,  during  July  of 
last  year,  upon  two  houses  in  Bond  street.  They  made  away  with  and  destroyed  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,300  in  one  night. 
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It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  ail  these,  or  any  considerable 
proportion,  had  been  children  of  settled  vicious  habits  and  life. 
Some  had  indeed  sinned  badly  ; but  the  most  merely  lived  in 
such  general  circumstances  of  destitution,  ignorance,  irreli- 
gion  and  exposure  to  temptation,  that  one  could  almost  cer- 
tainly predict  their  future  careers  if  they  had  been  left  in  the 
city. 

But  more  than  all  this,  let  any  one  imagine  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  poor  children,  amounting  to  at  least  twelve 
thousand,  brought  during  the  last  eight  years  under  the 
Christian  teachings  and  the  indirect  religious  working  of  the 
Boys’  Meetings,  Industrial  Schools,  Lodging-house,  and  other 
agencies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  especially  of 
the  families  to  which  they  have  been  sent,  how  many, 
under  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  have  received  a 
germ  of  new  life  in  their  characters  and  lives.  Surely,  among 
the  thousands  of  earnest  words  spoken  to  the  outcast  little 
ones  by  faithful  hearts,  among  the  innumerable  labors  of  self- 
sacrifice  by  Christian  women  during  these  years,  after  so 
many  prayers,  so  muck  toil,  so  much  life*  offered  up  in  be- 
half of  the  outcast,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  many 
seeds  have  ripened  and  borne  fruit  into  spiritual  life,  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  As  a general  thing,  though  a gradual 
and  most  encouramna;  change  of  manners  and  external 

O O o 

character  is  continually  seen  in  these  poorest  children, 
brought  under  the  various  workings  of  our  schools  and  meet- 
ings, yet  “ conversions”  are  rare,  except  in  those  sent  to  the 
country.  From  these  and  about  these  we  often  have  most 
cheering  letters. 

* We  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  a few  persons  have  sacrificed  even  their  lives  for  these 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Among  them  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  our 
lamented  friend , Dr.  Robert  Ray,  a gentleman  of  culture  and  fortune,  who,  with  rare  religious 
devotion,  accompanied  our  visitor  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  went  from  house  to  house  in  that 
wretched  quarter,  practicing  his  profession  gratuitously  and  offering  advice  and  consolation  to  the 
poor.  In  these  disinterested  labors  he  took  the  typhoid  fever,  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his 
death. 
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RESULTS. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  one  fruit  of  the  work,  though  it 
is  not  one  that  can  be  stated  in  numbers,  that  our  visitors 
seldom  meet  now,  in  their  districts,  as  they  did  a few  years 
since,  with  families  whose  children  are  growing  up  confirmed 
vagrants  and  beggars.  These  are  the  foundation  of  a j>rolc- 
taire  class — a class  habitually  pauper  and  unprincipled.  Such 
families  are  mostly  broken  up  ; and  this  result  gives  most 
happy  promise  of  the  future  for  the  lowest  class  in  the  city. 

But  we  possess  more  definite  evidence  in  the  appendix  of 
this  Report,  where  will  be  found  a statement,  signed  by  the 
Sergeant  and  a number  of  the  members  of  the  Detective 
Police  force,  stating  that  within  their  range  of  observation 
there  are  not  half  as  many  petty  thieves  or  female  offenders 
against  property  this  year,  as  last  year  or  in  former  years.” 
This  result  they  attribute,  in  conversation,  to  such  efforts  as 
those  of  the  News-boys'  Lodging  house,  Industrial  Schools, 
and  the  emigration  to  the  West. 

From  the  returns  of  the  City  Prison,  it  appears  that  in 
1851  there  were  committed  there  seventeen  boys,  under  ten 
years  of  age,  for  petit  larceny  3 in  1859,  five  boys  and  one 
girl ; in  I860,  two  boys  and  no  girls.  For  vagrancy,  in 
1851,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  children  under  ten  ; in  1859, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  , in  1860,  one  hundred  and  one  ; 
showing  an  absolute  decrease  in  nine  years  of  thieves,  under 
ten  years,  of  more  than  seven-eighths,  and  of  vagrants,  of 
that  age,  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  But  if  the  increase  of 
population  during  those  nine  years  be  considered,  the  relative 
decrease  will  be  much  greater. 

If  we  turn  back  four  years  for  the  returns  of  the  petty 
thieves  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  we  find  the 
number,  in  1S56,  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight,  and,  in 
1860,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three ; the  vagrants,  seyen 
hundred  and  forty-nine  in  1856,  and  eight  hundred  and 
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thirty-five  in  I860.  While,  if  the  thieves  had  increased  regu- 
larly with  the  population,  they  would  have  amounted  in  1S60 
to  over  1,200,  and  the  vagrants  to  at  least  935. 

These  returns  could  he  supported  by  ecpially  encouraging 
results  at  the  other  smaller  City  Prisons. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  scholars  who  are  now,  or  have 
been  in  the  Industrial  Schools,  there  have  been  (so  far 
as  is  known)  but  three  instances  of  young  girls  this  past 
year  who  have  fallen  into  habitual  criminal  courses  ; and  of 
these  one  has  been  hopefully  reclaimed,  as  will  appear  in  the 
appendix,  while  one  of  the  others,  the  daughter  of  drunk- 
ards, has  been  sent  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  is,  prob- 
ably, past  help.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  and  encourag- 
ing, as  a considerable  part  of  the  children  who  were  formerly 
in  the  schools  are  now  young  women,  and  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  life. 

In  regard  to  the  News-boys’  Lodging-house,  the  particu- 
lar results  will  be  detailed  when  we  present  its  statistics  for 
the  year. 

From  children  in  the  country,  our  returns  show  a very 
small  number  the  past  year  who  have  turned  out  badly. 
There  have  been,  likewise,  a few  instances  of  boys  who 
have  become  chargeable  temporarily  on  the  country-parishes, 
on  account  of  some  physical  defect  or  accident,  but  these 
have  always  been  speedily  cared  for,  or  brought  back  to  the 
city. 

During  this  year  a new  and  encouraging  feature  has  appeared,  in  the 
contributions  made  by  the  lads  themselves,  as  they  grow  up  to  manhood, 
to  the  Society  which  aided  them  in  their  need.  One  boy  came  to  the 
office  recently,  and  deposited  temporarily  $100  with  Mr.  Macy,  which  he  had 
earned  during  the  summer.  Several  are  fitting  themselves  for  college  ; one 
is  studying  law  ; one  is  preaching ; one  is  being  educated  for  the  teacher’s 
profession ; another  has  earned  a farm  of  his  own,  beside  being  the  pro- 
mised heir  of  a wealthy  farmer. 

One  very  intelligent  boy,  working  at  the  printer’s  trade,  returned  lately, 
and  finding  that  his  father  had  died  of  the  delirium  tremens,  and  that  his 
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mother  was  a drunkard,  took  his  little  sister  away  by  legal  process 
from  the  mother,  and  sent  her,  under  the  charge  of  the  Society,  to  the 
West.  Another  little  girl,  whose  family  we  have  known  for  seven 
years,  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  our  work.  She  has  been 
in  a good  home  for  years,  and  is,  apparently,  certain  to  become  a useful 
woman.  During  her  life  in  the  country,  while  she  is  continually  improving, 
her  mother  was  burned  to  death,  probably  in  part,  through  the  effects  of 
intoxication ; her  father,  after  many  winters  of  bitter  poverty,  died  of 
delirium ; her  eldest  sister  became  a confirmed  prostitute,  and  two  of  her 
brothers  were  sent  both  to  prisons  and  public  institutions  and  two  others 
are  noAV  floating  about  the  city  as  vagrants. 

Two  years  ago  we  found  a young  girl  in  the  prison,  in  a wretched  con- 
dition, placed  there  by  her  parents.  It  would  have  seemed,  externally,  a 
case  which  should  be  considered  hopeless.  She  had  committed  no  crime, 
yet  appeared  on  the  verge  of  a life  of  crime — a harsh  word  might  have 
plunged  her  in.  She  was  sent  to  a kind  lady  in  Connecticut,  proved  a 
very  good  girl,  returned  once  to  see  her  parents,  and  is  still  doing  well  in 
her  country  home. 

Of  a great  many  we  never  hear.  They  have  changed  their  places 
often,  and  are  now  independent  and  self-supporting  young  men  and 
women,  and  do  not  desire  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  a char- 
itable association.  If  they  had  committed  any  offense,  or  become 
chargeable  in  any  way  on  the  public,  we  should  have  heard  very 
soon  of  them.  The  younger  children  are  constantly  revisited  both  by 
Mr.  Friedgen  and  Mr.  Tracy,  and  an  immense  correspondence  is  kept  up 
by  Mr.  Macy  in  regard  to  them.  We  still  have  reason  to  put  the  greatest 
confidence  in  this  natural  and  economical  system  of  treating  destitute  and 
vagrant  children.  We  believe  our  system  to  be  a practical  and  efficient 
one,  and  we  know  it  has  borne  good  fruit. 

EMIGRATION. 

Before  appending  the  tables  of  our  children  sent  away,  we 
would  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  uniform  kindness  and 
good-will,  with  which  our  little  parties  of  children  have  been 
received  at  the  West.  The  call  for  them  seems  to  he  prac- 
tically unlimited ; our  agents  are  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained ; and  with  regard  to  children  previously  sent,  we  can 
hardly  say  it  has  occurred  that  any  clear  case  of  abuse  or  crim- 
inal neglect  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  the  children  has 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
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fact  that  the  affairs  of  every  family  in  a new  country  are  so  well 
known  to  its  neighbors,  but  in  greater  measure  to  the  gene- 
ral warm-hearted  disposition  of  the  Western  people. 

There  seems  in  their  correspondence  with  us  this  year  a more 
sensible  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  the  children  they 
have  taken  ; less  expectation  that  they  should  be  little  saints, 
and  perfect  in  every  habit,  and  on  the  other  hand,  less  exag- 
gerated fear  of  their  vices.  We  commend  some  of  the  letters 
in  the  appendix,  as  models  of  what  “ Christianity  at  home  ” 
may  be,  when  applied  to  a very  stupid,  provoking,  bad-man- 
nered child. 

Mr.  Friedgen  has  been  particularly  active  and  efficient  this  year,  though  tak- 
ing out  some  very  destitute  companies  of  children.  He  has  made  seven  trips 
and  has  placed  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  children. 

Mr.  Tract,  our  long-tried  agent  in  this  field,  has  made  eight  journeys,  and 
lias  taken  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  children. 

Mr.  McLougiilin  made  two  journeys,  which  were  very  successful ; he  placed 
forty-four  children. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  out  one  company  of  thirty- three. 

We  have  again  been  able  to  provide  homes  for  a number  of  destitute  children 
who  were  under  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charity. 

EftflSCRATSON. 

There  have  been  provided  with  homes  and  employment  during 


the  last  year  : 

Boys 589 

Girls 167 

Men 15 

Women 33 

Total 801 
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The  following  Schedule  will  show  the  number  sent  to  each  State,  and 
during  each  month,  together  ivith  the  nationality. 


Where  Sent. 

Month. 

Nativity. 

Parentage. 

Vermont 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Connecticut 26 

Rhode  Island 1 

New  York 42 

Long  Island 52 

New  Jersey 30 

Pennsylvania 4 

1860. 

February 8 

March 72 

.April 23 

May 57 

June 60 

July 85 

August 62 

September 61 

American  born . . . 502 

Irish 145 

German 68 

English 32 

Scotch 13 

French 5 

Italian 5 

Unknown 34 

Parents  living 130 

Mother  “ 202 

Father  “ 75 

Orphans 294 

Unknown 59 

Men 15 

Women 29 

Ohio 102 

Total 804 

Illinois 57 

Michigan 50 

Iowa 3 

Indiana 328 

Wisconsin 2 

Texas 1 

December 58 

1861. 

January 70 

February 117 

City 94 

Institutions 5 

Canada 3 

Total 804 

Total 804 

TRUANCY. 

A communication,  which  will  he  found  in  the  appendix, 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Secretary,  the  past  year,  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police  on  the  subject 
of  the  truancy  of  children,  as  one  great  cause  of  juvenile  crime, 
and  respectfully  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  system 
now  used  to  such  advantage  in  Brooklyn — of  employing 
“ Truant-Officers”  to  collect  children  who  are  unnecessarily 
absent  from  school.  The  answer  of  the  President  gave  hopes 
that  something  efficient  would  be  done  ; but  as  yet  we  hear 
of  no  such  officers  and  of  no  active  efforts  by  the  police  to 
check  this  gigantic  evil.  The  public  have  the  right  to  claim 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  so  practical  and 
simple  a reform. 

Another  great  cause  of  crime  among  young  girls,  and  one 
which  public  opinion  alone  can  reach,  is  the  habit  of  peddling 
by  little  girls  in  the  business  quarters  down  town.  This 
occupation  ought  to  be  entirely  discouraged  by  all  who  care 
for  the  well-being  of  those  poor  little  creatures. 
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THE  NEWS-BOYS’  LODGING-HOUSE, 

128  FULTON  STREET. 

This  Institution,  founded  by  this  Society  in  1854,  and  sup- 
ported by  it  as  a part  of  its  operations,  has  done  the  past 
year  a more  extensive  and  important  work  than  ever  before. 

Many  asylums  supported  at  great  cost,  have  not  sheltered 
each  day,  so  many  children  as  these  plain  cheap  rooms  of  the 
news-boys.  Though  called  a News-boys’  Lodging,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  provides  a home  now  for  all  kinds  of 
street-boys,  many  of  whom  come  utterly  penniless  and  des- 
titute. 

The  Sunday  evening  meeting  continues  to  be  a most  inter- 
esting feature  in  its  workings. 

What  we  especially  need  now,  to  complete  its  influence, 
are  the  services  of  some  kind  friend  to  teach  the  lads  music, 
and  more  visits,  week-evenings,  of  those  who  can  talk  with 
or  give  religious  instruction  to  children.  The  following  is 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent : 

The  Lodging-house  is  still  open  to  every  friendless  and  homeless  boy  who 
applies  to  us  for  shelter  and  assistance.  Itinerant  lads — such  as  match-sellers, 
apple- venders,  button-peddlers,  boot-blacks,  baggage-carriers,  paper-folders,  and 
market  boys — in  fact,  all  honestly  engaged  in  petty  pursuits  or  out  of  work — are 
accommodated.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  our  regular  inmates  have  been 
reclaimed  from  a vagrant  kind  of  life — sleeping  in  market-houses,  hay-barges, 
old  alleys,  open  stairways,  ash  and  coal-boxes,  wagons,  and  empty  railway  cars, 
or  obliged  to  walk  the  streets  all  night,  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  home- 
lessness and  privation,  or  of  those  seminaries  of  evil,  the  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons. 

Our  inducements  are,  comfortable  single  beds,  in  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments, the  charge  for  those  who  have  means  being  I cents  to  each  boy,  a warm 
supper  (free  if  he  is  in  early),  a library,  a melodeon,  a savings  bank,  a school- 
room (serving  also  for  chapel  and  play-room),  bath  and  wash-rooms,  and  pri- 
vate lock-closets  for  clothes  for  each  boy.  The  evenings  of  the  week  are 
variously  passed  by  the  boys.  On  Wednesday  evening  there  is  an  interesting 
lecture  ; on  Thursday  a prayer  meeting  ; on  Friday  a singing  teacher  attends  ; 
and  on  Sunday  there  are  exercises  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath.  The  Afternoon 
and  Evening  School  occupies  the  other  evenings  of  the  week,  a brief  devotional 
exercise  meetly  closing  every  day. 

The  free  Sunday  dinner  is  still  provided,  and  given  to  all  who  refrain  from 
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working  on  that  day.  This  has  been  found  a great  means  for  withdrawing 
a large  number  of  boys  from  the  streets,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  their 
working  on  the  Sabbath. 

A number  of  incidents  have  shown  the  good  side  of  our  boys.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ladies’  Mount  Yernon  Association,  they  contributed  their 
gift,  in  small  sums,  to  the  fund  for  purchasing  the  home  and  grave  of  the 
beloved  and  revered  Washington.  Shortly  afterwards  they  gave  in  their  mite 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  the  fire  in  Elm  street,  and  are  now  con- 
tributing the  same  to  the  sufferers  in  Kansas.  One  of  their  number,  on  another 
occasion,  received  a medal  and  reward  of  twenty  dollars  for  having  saved  a 
lad’s  life,  when  drowning,  at  the  great  peril  of  his  own. 

I am  happy  to  state  that,  during  my  connection  with  the  Lodging-House,  I 
have  observed  a continual,  and,  within  the  last  year,  a remarkable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  criminals  in  this  Institution.  Formerly  the  visits  of  police  officers 
in  search  of  young  criminals  were  more  frequent.  The  many  kindly  influences 
and  the  discipline  brought  to  bear  upon  our  boys  have  had  a reformatory 
effect,  that  might  be  unhoped  for  under  the  restraints  of  a sterner  rule. 
Twenty-five  boys  were  sent  to  prison  from  this  place  in  1859,  but  during  the 
year  which  lias  just  elapsed  only  seven  were  imprisoned,  and  three  of  these 
were  acquitted  when  brought  to  trial. 

In  the  year  past,  27,300  lodgings  were  furnished  to  about  4,000  different 
boys  ; 13,341  meals  were  given  during  the  year  ; 2,  GG0  boys  have  been  provided 
with  Sunday  dinners,  and  thereby  saved  the  necessity  of  working  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Of  truant  and  lost  boys  from  the  city,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  247 
have  been  restored  to  their  parents  and  friends.  During  the  year,  330  boys 
saved  SI, 257. 77,  in  the  bank  of  this  Institution,  which  is  opened  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  and  the  depositor  receives  5 per  cent,  on  his  savings. 
We  assert  no  control  over  the  money  of  the  boys,  and  merely  give  them  counsel 
about  the  judicious  disposal  of  it,  but  they  generaly  re-deposit  it  in  one  of  the 
city  Saving  Banks. 

Habits  of  economy  and  order  are  developed  by  this  method  of  saving. 
About  nine  thousand  articles  of  clothing  have  been  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  lads  who  were  in  need  of  them.  About  three  hundred  boys  have  found 
good  homes  from  this  Lodging-House  alone.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  boys 
themselves  have  paid,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  me  thousand 
and  thirty-six  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 

I am  glad  to  state  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  more  spacious  accom- 
modations and  improvements  in  the  establishment.  A new  dormitory  has  been 
fitted  up  with  sixty  beds,  so  that  we  can  now  lodge,  in  both  sleeping  apartments, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  boys.  Notwithstanding  our  recent  alterations  and  im- 
provements at  considerable  expense,  they  still  fall  far  short  of  all  we  need. 
A means  of  supplying  the  Lodging  House  with  hot  water  and  another  larger 
bath-room  are  still  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  of  which  our  strange 
boys,  often  for  months  outcasts  from  home  and  cleanly  comforts,  stand  much  in 
need.  An  apartment  which  would  serve  for  a gymnasium  and  reading-room 
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would  be  also  a welcome  acquisition.  As  was  observed  in  a previous  Annual 
Report,  “ This  would  be  a great  inducement  to  the  boys  to  keep  away  from  the 
drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  whither  they  are  driven  in  rainy  or  cold 
weather,  having  no  better  place  of  shelter  or  resort  at  such  seasons.” 

We  have  received  much  assistance  from  Mr.  Darrach,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  City  Hospital, 
who  have  given  admission  to  such  of  our  boys  as  have  been  too  ill  to  be  nursed  in  our  rooms. 
We  take  this  occasion  to  return  them  our  best  thanks.  We  also  tender  the  same  to  Doctors  Young 
and  Swan,  of  the  Astor  House,  to  whom  we  have  been  especially  indebted  for  medical  attendance, 
to  Mr.  Rushton,  of  the  Astor  House,  for  medicine,  &c.  We  are  exceedingly  indebted  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  for  the  many  kind  favors  they  have  done  us. 

CHARLES  O’CONNOR,  Superintendent. 


STATEMENT 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Current  expenses,  including  rent,  gas,  salaries,  &c $2,181  17 

Expenses  of  enlargement  and  alterations 1,239  40 


Total $3,420  57 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  seems  to  us  there  was  never  more  volunteer  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  schools,  or  a deeper  interest  felt  in  them,  than 
during  the  last  year.  Time  has  now  fully  proved  their  value 
in  preventing  beggary  and  crime.  The  patient  efforts  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Christian  women  who  have  labored  in 
them,  and  their  gradual  and  unconscious  influence,  are  now 
bearing  fruit  in  the  industrious,  orderly  and  sometimes  Chris- 
tian lives  of  hundreds  of  young  girls  in  service  and  in  trades. 
They  themselves  will  never  see  one-tenth  of  the  results  of 
their  work. 

There  are  now  connected  with  the  Society  8 schools,  with 
1,024  children  in  attendance. 


THE  HUDSON  EIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CORNER  OF 
NINTH  AVENUE  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  STREET. 

This  school,  owing,  in  part,  to  its  having  so  large  a 'pro- 
portion of  poor  Protestants  among  its  members,  but  more  to 
the  constant  visits  of  its  excellent  teacher,  Miss  Tracy,  from 
house  to  house,  has  retained  its  average  numbers  better  than 
any  other  school  connected  with  the  Society. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  school : 

Since  our  last  report  the  school  has  been  gradually  increasing.  At  the  holi- 
days we  numbered  90  in  regular  attendance,  and  at  the  Christmas  Festival  there 
were  no  strange  faces  of  a few  weeks  only — as  in  the  year  previous.  Of  171 
whose  names  have  been  registered  during  the  year,  there  are  still  remaining 

100  who  seem  much  attached  to  the  school, 
o 
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The  children  have  improved,  not  only  mentally,  but  socially.  Instead  of  the 
quarrelsome,  overbearing  spirit  .which  was  so  much  to  be  regretted  formerly, 
they  now  seem  anxious  to  contribute  in  various  ways  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  each  other.  During  the  past  winter,  one  of  the  scholars,  on  observing 
that  a little  girl  was  without  stockings,  asked  permission  of  the  teacher  to  go 
home  for  a few  moments — when  she  returned  with  a pair  of  stockings,  saying 
that  she  could  not  see  one  without  any  while  she  had  two  pairs.  Another  in- 
stance ; In  a dark,  damp  cellar,  a little  girl  of  nine  jrears  old  was  found — who, 
on  account  of  some  deformity,  had  never  walked,  yet  wished  to  attend  a school. 
By  Miss  Tracy’s  efforts,  a small  wagon  was  procured,  in  which  she  has  been 
drawn  to  school  every  day  by  some  of  the  older  pupils,  cold  or  rain  never  having 
prevented.  For  her  the  children  manifest  much  sympathy.  The  lieart-felt 
gratitude  shown  by  this  little  afflicted  and  heretofore  neglected  one  is  truly 
touching. 

To  Miss  Tracy,  our  principal  teacher,  whose  energy  and  perseverance  are  un- 
tiring, to  Miss  Pleasants  and  those  ladies  who  have  so  willingly  devoted  part 
of  every  morning,  during  the  past  season,  to  the  instruction  of  the  children,  we 
feel  that  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  in  a great  measure  owing.  Our  efforts  to 
put  a stop  to  street-begging  have  been  quite  successful,  as  but  six  of  the  pupils 
have  been  known  to  beg  during  the  past  year,  and  in  those  cases  it  was  where 
the  parents  were  intemperate.  Still,  there  has  been  much  suffering  and  want 
among  them  ; but  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  ! who  has  sent  many  kind 
and  willing  friends,  that  have  not  only  alleviated  their  immediate  wants,  but 
by  judicious  advice  and  friendly  counsel  have  enabled  them  to  take  courage  to 
break  away  from  the  besetting  sin  of  intemperance,  and  placed  them  in  the  way 
of  earning  a comfortable  maintenance. 

In  this  particular,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  McLaughlin,  whose  efforts  in 
searching  out  the  poor  and  needy  have  been  indefatigable.  One  of  several 
instances  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  where  a family  connected  with  our  school 
were  in  a state  of  extreme  degradation.  The  parents  had,  when  in  their  own 
country,  been  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  were  in  thriving  cir- 
cumstances. Since  coming  to  America,  both  have  been  addicted  to  intemperate 
habits,  that  had  reduced  them  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  found.  Since 
November,  they  have  not  broken  the  pledge.  The  father  is  now  earning  seven 
dollars  a week  and  both  parents  seem  truly  grateful  that  they  have  been  rescued 
from  a fearful  fate. 

Miss  Tracy  has  organized  a Bible  Class  in  connection  with  the  school,  in  which 
the  older  girls  take  much  interest. 

At  Christmas  the  Feast  was  unusually  abundant,  the  children  were  also  made 
happy  by  gifts  of  toys,  &c.,  from  a well-laden  Christmas  Tree,  the  contribution 
of  several  friends.  As  there  was  sufficient  remaining  for  a second  repast,  the 
mothers,  with  their  younger  children,  were  made  welcome  to  the  well-supplied 
tables,  and,  after  listening  to  addresses  from  several  gentlemen  present,  returned 
to  their  homes,  feeling  that  they  had  many  kind  friends  interested  in  their 
behalf. 
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Daring  the  past  year  the  children  have  made  38  bonnets, 38  chemises,  13  aprons,  10  sacks, 
48  dresses,  18  patchwork  linings  for  skirts,  1 bed  quilt,  26  canton-flannel  shirts,  15  wadded  petti 
coats,  8 braided  iron-holders,  5 needle-work  bands,  and  5 knitted  tictys.  The  older  girls  take 
more  interest  in  their  sewing,  and  the  little  ones  are  improving  very  much. 

The  Distributing  Committee  report  having  given  out  during  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  garments,  viz.  : 73  dresses,  60  chemises,  38  pairs  shoes,  19  hoods,  17  petticoats,  15  pairs 
drawers,  7 sacques,  7 aprons,  5 bonnets,  3 skirts,  and  3 capes. 

For  the  list  of  Donations,  Treasurer’s  Report,  &c.,  we  refer  to  the  appendix. 


83  Remaining  in  School,  April  1st,  1859. 
Admitted  since  that  date  : 

8 Scotch. 

2 Germans. 

57  Irish. 

18  Americans.  ‘ 

2 English. 


35  Left  to  go  to  "Ward  School. 

9 Went  to  places  in  the  city. 

4 Working  in  shops. 

25  Removed  and  all  trace  of  them  lost. 
100  Names  at  present  on  the  book. 

60  Average  daily  attendance. 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs  Robert  Ray,  221  W.  28th  st.,  1st  Directress. 

Miss  Parker,  37  E.  12th  st. , 2i  Directress. 

Mrs  Zabriskie,  87  W.  21st  st.,  3 d Directress. 

Mrs  J.  K.  Rodgers,  60  W.  23d  st.,  1 

Mrs  Huger,  37  London  Terrace.,  I Assist- 

Mrs.  E D Smith,  299  W.  21st  st. , 1 

f Direct- 

Mrs.  E D.  Sprague,  330  W.  23d  st. , resses. 
Mrs.  S.  Bates,  40  E.  23d  st. , J 


Mrs.  Iyisox,  438  W.  23d  st.,  "j  Assistant 

Mrs  Robinsox,  Lamartine  place,  j-  Direct- 
Mrs.  J B Church,  Manhattanville,  J resses. 
Mrs  W S.  Hascall,  319  W.  23d  si. t Secretary. 
Mrs  Burxham,  43  W.  35th  st.,  Treasurer 
Miss  Mary  Tracy,  Teacher. 

Mrs  Butler,  Matron. 


THE  FOURTH  WARD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

This,  the  first  School  founded  by  the  Society,  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  it,  and  incorporated  as  an  independent  association 
under  the  name  of  “ The  Association  for  the  Improvement 
and  Protection  of  Destitute  Children.” 


TnE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  100  WEST 
SIXTEENTH  STREET. 

This  school  is  divided  into  two  parts  The  children  of  the  poorest  class,  un- 
der ten  years  of  age,  both  hoys  and  girls,  come  daily,  and  are  fed,  taught,  and 
tlothed.  The  other  part,  girls,  come  twice  a week  to  learn  sewing. 

There  are  186  children  in  the  two  schools.  They  have  made  100  garments. 
We  have  not  established  a mothers'  meeting  in  connection  with  the  schools. 
The  Ladies  under  whose  direction  this  school  is  placed,  are 

Miss  Kennedy,  First  Directress. 
Miss  Sands,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Morris,  Secretary . 
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EAST  RIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET, 
NEAR  THIRD  AVENUE. 

w hole  number  of  scholars,  240  ; average  attendance  in 
Winter,  from  90  to  100 ; number  of  garments  distributed, 
900  ; shoes,  200. 

NAMES  OF  MANAGERS. 

Miss  A.  Waters,  Isi  Directress 
Miss  S.  Piielrs,  2 d “ 

Miss  McCready,  3 d “ 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Park,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Louise  Gilman,  Secretary. 

Our  former  teacher,  Mrs.  E.  Spratt  Hurley, ‘still  con- 
tinues her  excellent  labors,  from  house  to  house,  in  this 
quarter. 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 

No.  439  GRAND  STREET. 

Of  the  evils  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  School, 
their  Report  says : 

“ Emigration,  especially  in  crowded  ships,  has  always  a disastrous  effect  on 
a poor  class.  The  old  ties,  of  home  and  country  and  church,  are  broken  ; the 
associations  and  acquaintanceships,  which  are  such  a defense  and  safeguard  for 
young  girls  of  the  laboring  class,  are  removed  ; the  massing  of  emigrants  in 
a vessel  tends  to  wear  away  refinement  and  self-respect ; and  it  is  feared,  with 
reason,  that  many  honest  German  peasants  land  here,  whose  children  have 
already  lost  some  of  the  checks  and  protections  of  virtue.  Further,  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  the  German  laboring  class  tend  to  endanger  the  purity  of 
their  children.  They  are,  peculiarly,  a social,  genial,  pleasure-loving  people. 
On  the  village-green,  or  in  the  city  gardens  at  home,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
spending  many  a happy  cheerful  hour,  in  innocent  family  pleasures.  But  now 
they  have  arrived  in  a country  which  has  few  harmless  pleasures  ; the  gardens 
are  the  resorts  of  American  rowdies  and  rouh  ; the  dance-saloons  are  often  only 
another  name  for  houses  of  vice  ; the  virtuous  about  them  are  an  anxious, 
sober,  overworked  race,  and  the  vicious  seem  to  have  taken  all  the  pleasant 
recreations  to  themselves.  Their  young  girls  begin  early,  as  every  poor  man’s 
child  must,  to  work  for  the  support  of  their  families  ; they  enter  factories  for 
making  artificial  flow'ers,  for  straw  braiding,  and  other  manufactures  ; some  arc 
street-workers  ; some  do  service  at  home.  In  the  evenings,  after  a day  of  work 
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and  strain,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  young  girls  are  so  often  led  away  by  bad 
companions  to  places  of  ill-resort. 

“ They  are  tired  ; they  hunger  for  some  sociality,  some  amusement,  some- 
thing which  shall  break  the  dull  current  of  every-day  hard  work  ; something 
pleasant  and  bright  and  cheering.  It  is  not  vice  so  much  which  attracts  them, 
as  it  is  pleasure  and  sociality. 

“ And  the  keepers  of  the  low  dance-saloons  in  the  German  quarters  well 
understand  this,  and  know  what  it  is  which  makes  the  first  step  of  the  outcast 
girl's  sad  career. 

‘ ‘ To  these  natural  dangers  for  this  class  is  added  the  further  want  of  instruc- 
tion in  simple  womanly  duties,  which  is  so  often  found  among  the  girls  and 
women  of  the  lowest  German  poor.  ° ® ° ° e 

“ During  the  year  there  have  been  in  the  school  140  girls,  of  ages  ranging 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years.  At  present  there  are  80  names  on  the  roll-book, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  60  each  evening.  Of  these  80,  C are  rag  pickers, 
G shop  girls,  10  sew,  17  work  in  flower  and  tassel  factories,  and  the  rest  do 
the  family  work  to  enable  their  mothers  to  take  in  washing  or  sewing.  These 
girls,  as  a class,  are  very  intelligent,  and  full  of  life  and  fun,  with  little  of  the 
air  of  depression  the  poorer  classes  often  wear.  They  are  indeed  somewhat  rude 
and  insubordinate,  but  yield  quickly  to  the  magic  of  kindness.  There  has  been 
a marked  change  in  the  general  bearing  of  those  who  have  been  some  months 
in  the  school — they  arc  more  gentle  and  docile,  and  seem  to  appreciate  what  is 
being  done  for  them.  They  all  manifest  a warm  attachment  to  the  school, 
coming  in  all  weathers  even  after  their  hard  day’s  work  in  shop  or  factory.  The 
school  is  indebted  for  a measure  of  its  popularity  to  some  of  its  generous  friends 
who  have  given  it  a carefully  selected  library  of  140  volumes  (both  English  and 
German),  a sewing  machine,  various  games  of  cards  and  dissected  maps,  besides 
many  pretty  pictures,  which  add  greatly  to  the  cheerful  and  attractive  aspect  of 
the  rooms.  Much  also  is  due  to  the  few  ladies  who  have  volunteered  their  as- 
sistance in  instructing  these  girls,  and  have  brought  their  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment to  elevate  these  rough  creatures.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  in  sewing  and  singing.  On  Saturday 
evening  the  rooms  are  opened  for  those  whose  good  behavior  or  punctuality 
during  the  week  entitles  them  to  the  reward  of  an  evening  of  amusement ; and 
lively  games,  with  a simple  collation  of  fruit  or  cake,  bring  the  week  very 
merrily  to  its  close.” 

The  experiment  of  the  “Social  and  Industrial  School”  is 
a success,  and  claims  now  the  public  support.  It  is  a credit 
to  the  enlightened  German  community  who  have  maintained 
it.  It  has  brought  its  own  reward  to  those  who,  with  rare 
disinterestedness,  have  offered  up  the  fruits  of  their  culture 
and  refinement  at  the  feet  of  these  poor  girls,  in  the  fact  of 
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their  steady  improvement,  and  that  not  one,  so  far  as  is 
known,  of  the  whole  number  has  fallen  into  bad  courses  of 
life. 

Miss  Whitney,  ) rp  , 

Miss  Koch,  f Teachers. 

Wm.  Aitfekmann,  Esq.,  President  of  Trustees. 

J.  Hess,  Esq.,  24  Park  Place,  Treasurer. 


ITALIAN  SCHOOL— HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  FIVE  POINTS. 
The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Teacher  : 

There  is  a general  improvement  going  on  in  the  school ; and  the  two  exhi- 
bitions of  April  and  January  last  have  greatly  contributed  to  promote  it. 

“Since  the  exhibition  in  April,  1860,  about  a dozen  young  women  and  men 
have  attended  almost  regularly,  that  is  to  say,  twelve  souls  are  kept  far  from 
the  dangers  of  those  who  frequent  grog  shops  and  lour  dancing  houses,  as  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  done  in  the  absence  of  any  other  place  attractive 
to  them. 

“More  than  that  : the  parents  of  two  hoys,  aged  12 and  13,  'who  were  ex- 
pelled two  years  ago,  called  in  June  last,  to  entreat  and  plead  for  their  read- 
mission. These  two  hoys  were  horribly  mischievous,  and,  on  being  punished, 
they  uttered  some  threats,  and  actually  endeavored  to  entice  boys  away  from 
the  school.  Their  opinion  was,  that  the  interests  of  the  teacher  could  be 
greatly  impaired  by  their  success  in  procuring  the  withdrawal  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  attendants.  There  being  no  other  way  left  of  convincing  them  and 
others,  who  held  the  same  opinion,  of  their  error,  than  their  expulsion,  they  were 
accordingly  expelled.  This  case  exerted  a wholesome  influence  upon  others, 
and  the  more  so  when  they  were  readmitted  at  the  instance  of  their  parents, 
who  gave  assurances  for  their  good  behavior  in  future. 

“It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  the 
attendance  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  organ-grinders  and  beggars. 
These  vocations,  we  have  also  seen,  have  yearly  been  less  and  less  favorite  with 
them  ; and  now,  although,  for  want  of  better  occupations,  many  continue  to 
blacken  boots  at  the  City  Hall,  to  gather  flour  at  the  docks,  &c.,  yet  there 
are  represented  in  the  school  several  trades,  such  as  printing,  machinery, 
hardware,  confectionery,  shoemaking,  and  even  drawing.  And  it  is  a fact  that 
can  bear  the  strictest  inquiry,  and  that  speaks  well  for  the  moral  influence  of 
the  school,  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  this  class  of  Italians  who 
follow  honorable  trades  and  vocations  either  are  or  have  been  regular  attend- 
ants of  this  school,  and  that  all  the  present  organ-grinding  and  begging  class 
are  not,  and  have  not  been  attendants  thereof  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  have  not 
attended  as  much  as  once  a week,  and  that  for  only  a few  months. 
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“ It  is  well  here  to  relate  an  incident  which  does  them  great  credit.  One 
evening  last  summer,  a hoy  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sing  the  Garibaldi  Hymn, 
to  which  a young  man  replied,  that  Garibaldi,  at  that  time,  needed  something 
else  than  songs.  This  roused  the  feelings  of  all ; some  were  sorry  that  they  were 
too  small  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  great  man.  The  girls  regretted  that  they 
were  girls  ; others  complained  of  their  poverty,  &c.  When  their  exclamations  had 
quite  ijubsided,  it  was  told  them  that  their  cents  would  be  as  much  appreciated, 
by  Garibaldi  and  Italy,  as  the  thousands  of  the  rich,  and  that  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  was  proved  to  them  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour.  It  was  then  agreed 
upon  opening  a subscription  for  one  week,  which  resulted  in  bringing  in  about 
S18,  the  subscription  varying  from  $1.25  to  5 cents  ; and  whoever  would  have 
witnessed  their  eagerness  in  bringing  in  the  largest  possible  amount,  and  their 
expression  of  happiness  in  being  thus  allowed  to  offer  their  mite  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  their  mother  country,  would  have  been  deeply  touched  at  that  singular 
sight,  and  would  have  felt  forced  to  reflect  how  often  noble  feelings  and  patriot- 
ism need  but  a slight  impulse  to  find  worthy  shelter  under  rags  and  poverty. 
When  the  money  was  all  in,  it  was  handed  to  a boy,  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a member  of  the  Garibaldi  Committee,  at  his  office  in  Broadway  ; but, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  no  one  was  willing  to  accept  the  mission.  On  in- 
quiring, I learned  that  they  refused  on  the  supposition  that  I had  adopted  that 
way  for  the  delivery  of  the  money,  in  order  to  assure  them  that  it  would  be 
handed  to  the  proper  person,  thus,  of  course,  charging  them  with  distrust  to- 
wards me.  And  they  could  only  be  induced  to  accept  the  message,  when  I had 
explained  to  their  satisfaction  the  inconvenience  to  which  I would  have  been 
subjected,  had  I undertaken  to  deliver  it  myself. 

“ This  delicacy  of  feelings,  in  a class  of  people  who  were  living  apart  from 
the  better  class,  and  distrustful  of  everything  and  everybody,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  character. 

“ The  two  instances  at  our  late  festival,  of  a lost  purse  and  of  a little  hand- 
bag left  in  the  room,  being  returned  to  the  owners  by  the  boys  who  found  them, 
confirm  me  more  and  more  in  my  experience  and  conviction,  that  in  no  case, 
they  would  be  capable  of  violating  the  Eighth  Commandment. 

“The  largest  attendance  during  the  year  reached  110,  averaging  about  100  ; 
two-fifths  of  which  are  girls. 

“ We  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  other  officers  and  friends 
of  the  House  of  Industry. 

“ And  we  are  grateful  for  the  charm  and  pleasure  which  the  attendance  of 
some  accomplished  ladies  has  thrown  about  the  School  in  the  evening,  and 
the  impulse  it  has  given  to  these  needy  and  ignorant  children,  to  improvo 
themselves.’’ 

The  room,  fuel  and  gas,  are  generously  given  by  the  House  of  Industry  to 
the  uses  of  the  School. 
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HAMERSLEY  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  No.  204  BLEECKER 

STREET. 

Of  this  School  their  Report  says  : 

“ It  can  hardly  he  realized,  unless  one  has  looked  into  the  subject  carefully, 
how  large  an  amount  of  intemperance  exists  among  the  people  our  mission  is 
designed  to  reach.  Not  only  the  parents,  hut  little  children  of  only  six.  years 
of  age,  are  in  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Sometimes  they  boast  of 
the  quantity  they  can  drink.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  it  is  wrong 

1 ‘ Many  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  moral  purity,  or  of  the  rights  of  others  ; no 
idea  of  a higher  life.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  school  we  have  beep 
enabled  to  do  much  toward  the  correction  of  these  evils. 

“ The  children  that  one  year  ago  were  impatient  of  all  restraint  have  been 
taught  obedience.  They  have  acquired  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order.  They 
have  felt  the  power  of  genuine  love , and  come  to  realize  that  there  is  something 
worth  living  for,  something  higher  than  the  purposeless  life  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead.  A chord  of  sympathy  has  been  touched  in  their  hearts,  by  the 
exhibition  of  practical  Christianity  in  the  daily  life  of  the  teachers  that  have 
been  so  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  do  them  good,  and  these  influences  are 
insensibly  producing  the  most  wonderful  transformations  of  character. 

“The  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  children  alone,  for,  by  a systematic  visita- 
tion of  every  family,  the  teachers  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
peculiar  wants  and  temptations  of  every  member.  They  have  nursed  the  sick, 
comforted  the  afflicted,  and  strengthened  the  wavering  in  their  purpose  of  living 
a more  pure  life.  They  are  always  warmly  received  by  the  parents,  who  have 
learned  to  look  upon  them  as  their  best  friends  and  counselors. 

“ Every  few  weeks  there  is  a 1 Mothers’  Meeting,’  or  social  gathering  of  the 
teachers,  scholars  and  parents  at  the  school-room.  At  these  meetings  the  chil- 
dren sing  and  go  through  with  some  of  their  exercises  ; speeches  are  made  by 
gentlemen  that  have  been  invited  to  address  the  meeting  ; refreshments  of  some 
kind  are  then  given  out,  and  all  go  home  feeling  that  there  is  no  school  equal 
to  theirs,  and  no  ladies  so  kind  as  those  that  have  befriended  them 

“Many  cases  of  reformation  among  the  parents  have  occurred  in  consequence 
of  these  little  social  gatherings,  and  they  are  looked  forward  to  as  bright  spots 
in  the  sad  lives  that  many  of  them  have  led.  The  experiment  has  been  success- 
ful, and  only  adds  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Christian  love  and 
sympathy  to  melt  the  hardest  heart. 

“A  new  system  of  marks  has  been  adopted,  by  which  every  child  takes  home 
to  the  parents  a report  of  her  conduct  through  the  day. 

“ This  is  a simple  method  of  overcoming  many  difficulties.  It  insures  punctu- 
ality and  cleanliness,  causing  the  parents  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morning  that  the 
children  may  be  at  school  in  season,  and  in  many  instances  occasioning  the  chil- 
dren to  come  without  their  breakfast  rather  than  be  late. 

“ A number  of  large  girls  have  been  attending  the  school  lately,  that  have 
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been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  severity  of  the  times.  They  seem  to  look 
upon  it  as  a home,  and  we  very  much  hope  that  there  may  be  many  others  who 
may  be  induced  to  come  in  with  us.  We  are  satisfied  that  many  young  girls 
could  be  snatched  from  ruin,  if  they  only  had  some  place  of  this  kind  ready  to 
receive  them. 

“We  have  been  disappointed  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  a sewing  machine  for 
the  benefit  of  these  girls.  We  are  still  hoping  that  the  way  will  be  open  for  us  to 
obtain  one,  so  that  we  can  work  more  efficiently  among  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 

‘ ‘ The  stagnation  of  business  affects  the  people  in  this  quarter  to  a very  unusual 
degree.  Persons  that  have  always  been  able  to  make  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies are  now  unable  to  do  so.  Several  mothers,  whose  children  attend  the 
school,  and  who  have  never  allowed  them  to  eat  the  bread  that  was  given  out 
for  dinner,  saying,  that  while  they  could  work  they  had  rather  that  others, 
poorer  than  themselves,  should  have  it,  have  told  the  teachers  that,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  bit  of  bread  given  out  at  the  school,  their  children  would  have 
had  nothing  to  eat.  One  of  the  cold  mornings  the  teacher,  noticing  a little 
boy  looking  pale  and  weak,  inquired  of  him  if  lie  had  had  any  breakfast.  He 
said  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  he  was  there  the  day  before.  His  answer 
caused  the  teacher  to  put  the  same  question  to  others,  and  she  found  that,  out 
of  a little  band  of  ten,  then  standing  around  the  stove,  five  of  them  had  not 
seen  a particle  of  food  in  their  houses  for  twenty-four  hours. 

“ This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  teacher  while 
visiting  the  families. 

“Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  Visitor,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  faithful  labors 
for  the  School. 

‘ ‘ We  cannot  feel  that  we  are  asking  too  much,  when  we  urge  the  importance  of 
an  ample  support  being  afforded  to  this  school.  Our  expenses  from  its  organ- 
ization in  December,  1859,  have  only  been  about  $480,  owing  to  the  rent  of  the 
room  having  been  paid  for  the  use  of  the  Boys’  meeting,  by  a friend  to  children. 
But  of  these  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  we  have  only  received  donations 
from  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  sixty  dollars  for  the  direct  support  of 
the  school.  We  very  much  need  enlarged  accommodations  and  increased  fa- 
cilities to  carry  on  the  work,  but  we  fear  that  the  whole  field  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  unless  our  friends  come  to  the  rescue. 

“ The  expense  of  the  school  for  the  next  year  will  probably  be  $600.” 

Of  the  amount  expended  for  the  school,  this  Society  has 
contributed  $200,  various  individuals  ( vide  appendix),  $58.58, 
and  the  remainder  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Macy,  Treasurer 
of  the  school. 
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STATSSTICS. 


Number  registered  on  books  since 

Number  gone  to  Italian.  School 

7 

Mav  1st 

221 

<C 

2 

Numoer  registered  on  books  at  the 

U 

“ Public  Schools.. . . 

19 

present  time 

ns 

it 

u Randall’s  Island. . 

1 

Number  gone  to  service 

14 

u 

left  on  account  of  sickness 

1 

“ 

removed  to  a distance.. . 

29 

u 

unknown 

14—221 

u 

gone  to  the  West 

5 

Present  average  attendance 

91 

u 

11  Juvenile  Asylum. 

1 

Number  of  garments  made 

219 

u 

u Brothers'  School. 

2 

u 

“ distributed... 

231 

(( 

“ Sisters’  u 

3 

“ 

of  pairs  of  shoes  11  .... 

133 

u 

“ Orphan  Asylum.. 

5 

One  meal  of  bread,  10  mothers’  meetings. 

BATTERY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  FIRST  WARD,  No.  15  STATE 

STREET. 

This  school,  whose  foundation  we  have  urged  for  years,  we 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  opening,  with  the  aid  of  an  influ- 
ential committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  First  Ward.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  only  the  commencement  of  a thorough  and 
permanent  mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  that  ward. 
The  list  of  scholars  already  numbers  between  50  and  GO. 

Treasurer — J.  Ccvpeh  Lord,  139  Greenwich  street. 


BOYS’  MEETING,  No.  204  BLEECKER  STREET. 

This  Meeting  has  enjoyed  more  quiet  and  apparently  religious  sessions  than 
on  any  previous  year,  though  the  number  of  children  present,  on  some  occasions, 
must  have  been  over  200. 

An  interesting  testimony  to  its  value  was  given  incidentally  by  a prominent 
merchant  of  the  ward,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  who 
stated  that  a few  years  ago  it  was  positively  dangerous  to  go  about  in  some  of  the 
streets  of  that  quarter  late  at  night,  owing  to  the  large  hoys  of  desperate  character 
that  haunted  the  streets  and  lanes  ; hut,  after  the  influence  of  this  meeting  had 
been  felt,  the  quarter  was  quite  changed  in  this  respect,  and  now  the  old  depreda- 
tions of  young  thieves  and  ruffians  had  almost  ceased. 

Mr.  Macy  and  Mr.  Smith  still  conduct  the  meeting,  often  spending  three 
evenings  in  the  week  at  it. 

Tire  rent  of  the  room  (used  also  for  the  Industrial  School)  has  been  paid 
during  the  last  year  by  the  same  liberal  lady  who  has  supported  the  meeting 
for  some  years. 
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We  chronicle  with  deep  regret  this  year  the  death  of  our 
beloved  President,  John  L.  Mason,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  who  labored  indefatigably  with 
us  till  his  final  sickness.  Even  in  his  dying  hours  he  spoke 
with  great  feeling  of  these  labors,  and  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  his  spirit  has  not  ceased  to  sympathize  in  them. 
For  a fit  expression  of  our  feelings  in  his  loss,  we  refer  to  the 
sincerely  uttered  resolutions  of  this  Board,  incorporated  in 
the  appendix. 


Febkuakt  21,  1861. 


C.  L.  BRACE,  Sec’ij. 


t n e 


TREASURER’S  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  TIIS 

®ntstm  of  t jj c C Ij 1 1 b r c n ’ s Sonutn. 


The  account  in  detail,  rendered  herewith,  shows  every 


item  received,  and  every  payment  made,  for  the  year  ending 
first  day  of  February,  1S61  : 

The  balance  on  hand,  February  1st,  I860,  was $425  81 

Received  from  all  sources  since  then 19,815  36 

$20,241  17 

Paid  out  for  all  purposes,  for  year  ending  February  1, 

18G1 $19,762  92 

Balance  now  on  hand 478  25 

$20,241  17 


Explanation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


To  cash  on  hand,  per  report,  February  1,  1860 $425  81 

“ sale  of  20  shares  of  bank  stock 2,056  00 

“ received  from  estate  of  J.  B.  Barnard,  account 

of  legacy 1,340  00 

“ “ city  of  New  York 3,000  00 

“ “ temporary  loan  (since  paid) . . 1,000  00 

“ “ individual  and  all  other  contri- 
butions   12,419  36 


$20,241  17 
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By  cash  paid,  20  shares  of  bank  stock.  . . . $2,225  00 

“ “ temporary  loan  and  interest.  1,003  45 

“ “ fitting  up  and  enlarging 

News-boys’ Lodging  room  1,500  00 

“ total  expenditure  for  the  support 

of  the  Society 15,034  41 

“ balance  now  on  hand 418  25 

$20,241  11 


The  reserve  fund,  per  last  report,  consisted  of  twenty 
shares  ($2,000)  of  Metropolitan  Bank  stock — it  is  the  same 
now.  But  during  the  past  year  the  wants  of  the  Society 
have,  at  times,  been  greater  than  its  ready  means,  conse- 
quently, the  bank  stock  was  sold  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
current  expenses.  Subsequently,  it  was  purchased  again,  as 
funds  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  till  now  the 
whole  number  of  shares  is  replaced. 

This  experience  teaches  the  importance  of  not  allowing  the 
reserve  to  fall  below  the  present  amount,  lest  the  work  of  the 
Society  should  be  suspended  for  want  of  funds  at  a season  of 
the  year  when  collections  are  small  and  the  operations  of  the 
Society  large. 


The  receipts  for  the  past  year  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  preceding  years,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table 
of  receipts  and  payments  : 


Receipts. 

Paid. 

Balunce. 

From  March 

2,  1853,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1854, 

$4,732.77 

$4,191.55 

$541.22 

From  Feb’y 

1,  1854,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1855, 

10,399.86 

9,939.88 

459.98 

From  Feb’y 

1,  1855,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1856, 

10,524.06 

10,027.09 

496.97 

From  Feb’y 

1,  1856,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1857, 

12,148.67 

11,532.75 

615.92 

From  Feb’y 

1,  1857,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1858, 

15,662.39 

15,566.42 

95.97 

From  Feb’y 

1,  1858,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1859, 

17,399.29 

17,072.40 

326.89 

From  Feb’y 

1,  1859,  to 

Feb'y  1,  I860, 

12,635.92 

12,210.11 

425.81 

From  Feb’y 

1,  I860,  to 

Feb’y  1,  1861, 

20,241.17 

19,762.93 

478.25 

Aggregate  amount  paid $100,303.12  in  8 years. 
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15 y reference  to  the  preceding  statement,  under  the  head  of 
'*  Explanation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures,”  it  will  be  seen 
that  a portion  of  this  large  aggregate  has  been  paid  for  invest- 
ments ; or  has  otherwise,  necessarily,  entered  into  the  accounts 
as  cash  payments.  But  it  is  believed  that  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  (or  ninety  thousand  dollars)  have  been  expended  in  the 
current  expenses  and  legitimate  objects  of  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  since  its  first  organization. 

It  is  a gratifying  fact,  that  in  the  receipt  of  this  large  sum 
so  great  a portion  of  it  has  come  from  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
the  good  citizens  of  our  community,  who  sustain  this  work 
from  a disinterested  desire  to  do  good  to  others.  Our  city 
authorities,  too,  have  wisely,  and  generously,  doubled  their 
appropriation  the  past  year.  Donations,  however,  have  been 
received,  not  from  New  York  City  and  State  only,  but  kind- 
hearted  citizens  of  several  other  States  have  contributed  their 
“free-will  offerings”  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  diffusive 
charity. 

To  all  of  them,  the  Trustees  would  tender  cordial  thanks, 
solicit  a continuance  of  “ material  aid,”  and  assure  their  friends, 
everywhere,  they  need  not  doubt  that  their  money  has  been 
safely  invested,  and  will  yield,  in  all  coming  time,  large  divi- 
dends of  virtue,  truth,  and  good  works. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  EARL  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  February  20 Ih,  1861. 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  1st  inst.,  have  been  examined  by  us,  compared  with  the  vouchers, 
and  found  to  be  correct. 

B.  J.  HOWLAND,  ) 

HOWARD  POTTER,  f AuditinrJ  Committee.. 

February  25th,  1861. 


APPENDIX 


I. 

TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  THE  LATE  JUDGE  MASON. 

New  York,  Sept.  2Gtli,  1860. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 

B.  J.  Howland,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  John  L.  Mason,  late  President  of  the  Society,  was  rmani- 
mously  adopted  : 

TFArrea-s,  Our  friend  and  late  President,  John  L.  Mason,  has,  in  the  course 
of  nature  and  the  fullness  of  years,  been  removed  from  us  hy  death,  and  we 
wish  to  record  our  sense  of  the  value  of  his  character  and  work  in  the  cause 
of  the  poor  children  of  New  York,  be  it 

Resolved , That  while  we  remember  with  pleasure  that  our  late  President 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  our  Society,  and  its  only  presiding  officer, 
whose  labors,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  beginning  to  its  present  condition, 
are  a part  of  its  history,  we  believe  that  every  year  of  his  work  added  ) 
grace  to  his  character,  and  that  in  his  separation  from  us  we  have  lost  the 
companionship  of  a friend,  amiable,  courteous  and  sympathizing  ; the  coun- 
sels of  a fellow-member,  full  of  zeal  for  our  common  object,  and  the  example 
of  an  officer  whose  thoughts,  time  and  strength,  were  freely  given  to  the 
work  with  which  he  had  identified  himself. 

That  by  his  death  the  poor  children  of  the  city  have  lost  a friend,  whose 
heart  was  always  open  to  their  claims,  and  who  recognized  in  every  one  of 
them  a child  of  God,  of  boundless  capacity,  and  a destiny  immortal,  yet 
within  his  influence,  a friend  who  saw  what  his  duty  to  them  was,  and 
performed  it  manfully,  under  our  common  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

That  in  him  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  lost  a citizen  of  rare  value, 
who,  in  the  performance  of  duties  to  which  his  conscience  as  a Christian 
led  him,  served  the  public  widely  and  effectively  ; who,  in  quietly  removing 
every  day  from  our  midst,  sources  of  crime,  misery  and  loss  of  every  kind, 
and  helping  poor  children  to  escape  from  poverty,  ignorance  and  temptation, 
was  making  our  community  happier,  richer  and  better,  increasing  by  his  life 
the  character  of  our  city,  and  making  his  obedience  to  his  Master’s  teachings 
apart  of  our  security  and  welfare. 

That  while  we  sympathize  with  the  widow  and  children  of  our  friend,  in 
their  separation  from  their  husband  and  father,  we  assure  them  of  our 
pleasure  in  believing  that  he  has  gone  to  hear  the  greeting  of  a good  and 
faithful  servant,  pronounced  by  Him  who  loved  little  children  and  wished 
them  to  be  brought  to  Him. 
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THE  LATE  JUDGE  MASON. 

There  are  men  among  us  who  die,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who 
are  nearest  to  them,  none  notice  that  they  are  gone.  There  are  others  whoso 
death  is  mourned  ostentatiously,  of  whom  the  papers  are  full  of  obituary  praise, 
and  funeral  orations  are  crowded  with  eulogy,  but  whose  absence  in  reality 
leaves  no  void  in  the  world.  But  there  are  again  others,  sometimes  men  of 
public  position,  more  often  men  of  inconspicuous  influence,  whose  death  is  a 
clear  loss  to  the  world  ; who  are  doing  services  to  the  public  that  no  other  one  can 
do,  or  who  are  representing  great  principles,  or  who  are  living  such  lives  of 
purity  and  well-doing  and  truth,  that  society  seems  poorer  and  more  ignoble 
when  they  are  gone.  When  such  men  die,  the  whole  community  feel  it,  even 
if  they  do  not  speak  of  it.  Seats  are  vacant,  which  are  not  easily  filled  ; duties 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  unaccustomed  hands : words  of  wisdom  are  wanting 
in  deliberations  which  could  not  easily  do  without  them,  and  a fire  of  faith 
seems  quenched,  from  which  many  lit  their  feeble  flames.  The  truest  mourners 
for  such  are  not  perhaps  the  crowds  of  friends  who  follow  the  funeral,  or  the 
clerical  orator  who  pronounces  the  honest  eulogy,  but  they  are  some  poor  heart- 
broken widow,  who  was  gladdened  by  the  voice  of  pity  which  is  now  hushed  to 
her,  or  some  deserted  orphan  child,  supported  and  guided  by  the  hand  now 
cold  ; they  are  the  poor  and  the  houseless  and  the  abandoned,  whom  the  de- 
parted invited  to  his  feast,  and  who  recompense  him  with  gushing  tears  now. 
Lonely  poverty  is  more  lonesome,  now  that  he  is  gone  ; the  burdens  of  the  unfor- 
tunate heavier,  the  pang  of  the  forsaken  keener,  that  one  friend  is  called  away. 
Perchance  there  are  many  in  miserable  tenement-houses,  in  cellars  and  garrets, 
whose  wretched  lives  have  been  glorified  by  the  Christian  faith  they  learned  of 
him  ami  who  now  look  forward  with  unshaken  confidence  to  meeting  him  be- 
yond. Such  deaths,  in  one  aspect,  are  indeed  a dead  loss  out  of  the  world. 

Such  a loss,  we  ourselves  have  had  the  pain  of  knowing,  is  that  of  the  late 
Judge  Mason  ; and  we  should  not  venture  now  to  add  to  the  many  feeling 
notices  of  his  death,  but  that  we  have  had  especial  opportunity  of  knowing  him 
intimately  for  eight  years  in  his  relations  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city.  We 
were  first  associated  with  him  in  the  founding  of  the  Avenue  D Boys’  Meeting  ; 
and  soon  after,  he,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  organized  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  President  till  his  death. 

The  peculiar  and  marked  thing  about  his  efforts  in  this  direction  was  the 
amount  of  time  and  patient  attention  he  bestowed  upon  them. 

With  him  it  was  a matter  of  conscience  to  put  his  •name  to  nothing 
which  he  did  not  know  thoroughly  about,  and,  above  all,  it  was  a pleasure  to 
hhn  to  have  to  do  with  the  poor.  His  Sundays,  with  the  exception  of  the 
morning  service,  were  frequently  given  up,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
till  five,  and  sometimes  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  religious  instruction 
of  poor  children.  In  the  week,  his  legal  practice — especially  the  hearing  of 
referee  cases — occupied  most  of  his  days,  but  his  evenings  again  were  in  large 
part  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  benevolent  society  of  which  he  was 
President.  He  visited  the  schools  under  its  charge  ; examined  the  letters,  con- 
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stantlv  coming  in  from  the  hundreds  of  children  over  the  country  ; held  his 
familiar  meetings  for  the  street-boys  ; called  himself  on  the  poor  or  met  them  in 
the  office,  and  searched  closely  into  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  association, 
never  letting  anything  pass  which  he  did  not  clearly  understand. 

To  Judge  Mason,  in  great  measure,  we  believe,  are  due  the  remarkable 
cordiality  and  unity  which,  without  interruption  for  eight  years,  have  charac- 
terized all  the  counsels  and  labors  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  or  tone  of  thought,  when  we  first  knew 
him,  -which  led  us  to  fear  that  he  would  be  too  conservative  in  opinion  and  too 
hard  for  this  labor  among  the  poor,  but  when  we  saw  his  eyes  overflowing  at 
the  tales  of  sorrow  from  some  of  our  wretched  boys  ; when  we  found  how  uni- 
formly his  feelings  leaned  to  the  side  of  pity  and  generosity,  and  how  broad 
and  liberal  his  Christian  practice  was,  we  felt  we  had  done  him  great  injustice. 
Years  had  brought  in  their  true  harvest  with  him,  not  of  bigotry  or  hardness, 
but  of  broader  charity,  more  comprehensive  thought,  and  riper  wisdom.  There 
never  seemed  to  us  a clearer  illustration  than  in  him  of  the  object,  in  a Christian 
point  of  view,  of  the  most  thorough  business  and  legal  training.  It  was  all 
laid  by  him,  with  the  most  devout  humility,  at  the  feet  of  the  lowest  and  poor- 
est of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  the  benevolent  and  religious  enterprises — for  the 
two  in  this  instance  were  one — in  which  he  had  part,  he  did  what  no  other 
could  exactly  do  ; he  contributed  to  them  and  the  poor  the  fruits  of  his  life-long 
discipline — his  acuteness,  his  caution,  his  self-control,  his  religious  principle— in 
a word,  his  u-isdom.  There  is  something  so  admirable  in  true  Wisdom — that 
weight  of  years,  that  habit  of  looking  at  many  sides,  that  care,  that  experience, 
that  calmness,  that  freedom  from  frothy  enthusiasm,  and  then  that  solid  force 
of  a man  deep-settled  in  his  convictions.  How  vastly  it  looms  up  over  the  nerv- 
ous excitability  and  cheap  sensationism  of  the  day  ! 

The  spur  and  prompter  of  all  Mr.  Mason’s  labors  for  humanity  was  the 
religious  principle.  He  felt — not  uttered — but  felt  that  inasmuch  as  Christ  had 
died  for  him,  he  had  died  that  henceforth  he  should  live  not  unto  himself,  but 
for  others.  All  that  he  did  was  nothing  to  him  ; he  himself  would  be  most  of 
all  ashamed  at  this  simple  notice  of  his  unpretending  service  ; he  thought 
only  of  Christ  and  his  love  to  him  and  his  sacrifice  for  him. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  in  these  few  words  a full  or  accurate  estimate  of 
Judge  Mason.  We  speak  only  here  for  those  we  do  know,  who  cannot  speak — 
the  poor,  the  bereaved,  the  orphan,  the  tempted,  the  houseless,  who  have  known 
him,  who  have  been  kindled  in  Christian  hope  by  him,  and  who  love  him  still. 

Perchance,  in  that  mysterious  life,  his  eye  looks  down  on  the  feeble  and 
blind  efforts  of  love  done  here  for  humanity’s  sake  and  in  Christ's  dear  name, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  see  the  far-off  glorious  conclusion,  through  all  the  clouds 
and  gloom  and  darkness  of  earth.  May  his  spirit  still  be  with  those  who  re- 
main! 
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II. 

LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
POLICE,  UPON  TRUANCY. 


TRUANCY  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

Any  one,  familiar  with  the  condition  of  our  city,  must  he  aware  what  a vast 
and  formidable  evil  is  Hie  truancy,  or  the  absence  from  school,  of  numbers  of 
the  poorer  children.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Nott,  in 
1857,  which  can  be  only  approximate,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  5 and  15,  then  in  attendance  on  our  public  and  private  schools,  was  81,469 
— the  v'hole  number  of  children  between  those  years,  123,547,  leaving  more 
than  40,000  children  who  were  habitually  absent  from  school.  Not  all  of  these, 
of  course,  are  vagrants,  or  even  truants  , some  are  employed  in  factories  and 
shops,  some  as  servants,  some  as  peddlers  or  boot-blacks  or  newsboys,  or  errand- 
runners.  Still,  making  full  allowance  for  those  engaged  in  some  employment, 
there  will  be  found  a large  remainder  who  are  habitually  truant  and  vagabond, 
or  are  sent  out  by  their  parents  as  beggars  and  pilferers.  For  the  truly  vagrant 
class  of  children— those  homeless,  or  those  begging  from  door  to  door — very 
much  is  now  being  attempted  in  the  way  of  reformation  and  relief  by  various 
associations  in  the  city.  But  the  class  to  which  we  wish  now  especially  to  call 
attention,  and  which  feeds  all  the  worst  classes,  are  the  truants — those  occasion- 
ally or  habitually  absent  from  the  school.  Sometimes  they  are  very  poor  chil- 
dren, but  quite  as  often  they  belong  to  very  respectable  famalies,_  such  as 
mechanics  or  small  shopkeepers.  Their  parents  are  so  busy  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  ways  in  which  their  children  are  engaged,  or  they  are  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  neglect  them  ; so  the  truants  soon  become  familiar  with  street- 
life,  and  after  awhile  enter  the  ranks  of  the  professional  “short-boys.”  Our 
experience  in  New  York  is  almost  invariable  that  the  crime  and  vice  of  children 
begin  with  truancy.  The  idle,  mischievous  lads  soon  become  the  petty  thieves 
and  burglars. 

Education,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  a city  like  ours,  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.  If  schools  are  not  appreciated  by  the 
ignorant,  they  must  be  forced  upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Now,  looking  at  the  vast  extent  of  truancy  in  New  York,  and  the  evils  it 
brings  after  it,  what  shall  be  the  remedy  ? 

Fortunately,  we  need  not  resort  to  any  theoretical  one,  nor  urge  untried 
legislation.  The  evil  has  been  felt  in  our  sister  city,  Brooklyn  ; and  the  cure, 
in  a certain  measure,  been  applied. 

In  April,  1853,  a general  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  idle  and  truant  children,”  of 
which  the  first  section  was  as  follows  : 

“1.  If  any  child,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  having  suffi- 
cient bodily  health  and  mental  capacity  to  attend  the  public  schools,  shall  be 
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found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  idle 
and  truant,  without  any  lawful  occupation,  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Police 
Magistrates,  or  Justices  of  the  District  Courts  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  com- 
plaint thereof  by  any  citizen  on  oath,  shall  cause  such  child  to  he  brought  be- 
fore him  for  examination,  and  shall  also  cause  the  parent,  guardian,  or  master 
of  such  child,  if  he  or  she  have  any,  to  be  notified  to  attend  such  examination . 
And  if,  on  such  examination,  the  complaint  shall  be  satisfactorily  established, 
such  Justice  shall  require  the  parent,  guardian,  or  master,  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement in  writing,  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city  or  village,  that  he 
will  restrain  such  child  from  so  wandering  about,  will  keep  him  or  her  on  his 
own  premises,  or  in  some  lawful  occupation,  and  will  cause  such  child  to  be 
sent  to  some  school  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  until  he  or  she  becomes 
fourteen  years  old.  And  such  Justice  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  engagement.  If  such  child  has  no  parent, 
guardian,  or  master,  or  none  can  be  found,  or  if  such  parent,  guardian,  or  mas- 
ter refuse  or  neglect,  within  a reasonable  time,  to  enter  into  such  engagement, 
and  to  give  such  security,  if  required,  such  Justice  shall,  by  warrant  under  his 
hand,  commit  such  child  to  such  place  as  shall  be  provided  for  his  or  her  recep- 
tion, as  hereinafter  directed.” 

The  other  sections  provide  for  the  penalties,  and  for  a place  of  reception  for 
the  truant  children  who  persist  in  roving  the  streets 

Brooklyn,  with  some  of  the  Yankee  spirit  which  belongs  to  her  people,  un- 
dertook to  make  this  law  a reality  ; and  the  authorities  not  merely  prepared  an 
asylum,  as  New  York  had  done,  for  vagrant  children,  but  they  went  more  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  appointed  Truant  Officers  to  visit  the  schools  and  the 
parents,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  the  children.  The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers in  New  York  gave  these  officers  police  powers,  so  that,  though  in  citizen’s 
dress,  they  could  arrest  a persistently  truant  child,  and  bring  him  to  the  magis- 
trate, to  be  committed  temporarily  to  the  place  of  reception  prepared.  This, 
however,  was  seldom  necessary.  The  mere  visit  of  the  officer  at  the  house  of 
the  truant  child  was  generally  enough  to  alarm  or  arouse  the  parents,  and  it 
was  found  that  these  people  were  usually  willing  to  co-operate  vigorously  with 
the  police.  Above  all,  if  the  officer  at  anytime  was  compelled  to  lead  the  child 
to  school,  the  disgrace  was  sufficient  to  make  him  ever  after  avoid  being  a tru- 
ant. The  teachers  gave  lists  of  the  truants  to  those  executors  of  the  law,  and 
they  hunted  the  children  up  and  brought  them  in.  Naturally,  in  these  labors, 
they  came  upon  many  boys  and  girls  who  were  truly  vagrants  or  homeless,  and 
those  they  at  once  sent  to  the  Truant  Home.  The  effects  have  been  remarka- 
ble. In  1859  we  presented,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
letters  from  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  and  from  a prominent  gentleman,  showing 
the  marked  influence  there  of  the  Truant  Officers  on  the  attendance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  1858,  the  three  officers  report  the  reformation  of  more  than  GOO  habitual 
truants — one  man  alone  visiting  9‘24  pupils  in  the  year.  Thero  were  obliged  to 
be  arrested  for  that  year  only  5G  for  truancy. 
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Iu  1859,  one  officer  reports  that  the  average  number  of  truants,  to  each  of  the 
thirteen  schools  which  he  visited,  was  18  the  year  before,  and  that  “now  there 
is  not  one  to  each.”  He  states  justly  that  the  especial  duty  of  the  truant  vis- 
itor is  to  prevent  truancy  from  becoming  a fixed  habit,  and  that,  if  it  can  be 
reached  early  enough,  it  can  be  checked.  He  discovered  that  those  habitually 
unpunctual  were  the  most  likely  to  become  truants  and  vagrants,  and  accord- 
ingly he  procured  lists  of  those,  and  visited  and  warned  the  parents — a measure 
which  produced  a very  good  effect.  Another  officer  reports  about  3,000  visits 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  During  that  year  (1859)  215  were  committed  as 
truants. 

In  1800,  the  reports  continue  equally  favorable  of  the  good  effects  of  this 
system  on  the  attendance  of  the  Ward  schools. 

Over  1,100  occasional  truants  were  brought  in  during  the  year.  Committed 
for  truancy,  72. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thcsystem  of  employing  “Truant  Officers”  has  met  with 
thorough  success  in  Brooklyn.  With  but  few  comparative  arrests,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  in  regular  attendance  on  the  schools  large  numbers  of 
otherwise  idle  or  vagabond  children.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
humanity,  should  we  not  have  the  same  system  in  New  York? 

This  law  would  certainly  justify  the  Commissioners  in  detailing  officers  for 
this  specific  purpose  in  some  of  the  poorest  Wards  (it  would  be  especially  desir- 
able in  the  Eleventh  and  Seventeenth  Wards)  where  are  so  many  Germans. 

The  only  further  difficulty  is  as  to  a place  of  reception  for  those  temporarily 
arrested.  If  we  remember  right,  the  charter  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  would 
designate  their  House  of  Eeception  as  a fit  place  of  receptacle  for  truants  ; and, 
though  they  may  not  at  the  present  moment  have  sufficient  accommodations, 
probably  their  influential  corporation  could  easily  raise  additional  funds  for 
such  a purpose.  Or,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  the  Common  Council  might  be 
induced  to  fit  up  some  plain  rooms  for  a place  of  temporary  arrest  for  truants. 
We  do  hope  the  thing  will  be  tried,  especially  by  the  present  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  who  have  gained  such  enduring  fame  by  their  excellent  police 
government  of  the  city. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

POLICE. 

Brevoort  House,  December  12,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir  : The  Board  of  Police  has  directed  the  Superintendent  to  adopt 
such  measures,  by  the  aid  of  the  police  force,  as  will  correct  the  evils  of  tru- 
antism. 

The  number  of  patrolmen  in  New  York  will  probably  be  increased  in  a few 
days.  When  that  shall  have  been  done,  the  Superintendent  will  adopt  effective 
measures  to  abate  the  evil  of  which  you  complain.  Very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Brace,  Esq.  JAMES  BOWEN. 
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TESTIMONY  FROM  DETECTIVES. 

Detective  Office,  February  12,  1861. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  not  one  half  as  many  petty  thieves 
and  female  offenders  against  property,  as  last  year,  or  in  former  years. 


W.  H.  LEFFERTS,  Sergt  D.  A.  Police. 


William  Wilson, 
John  S Young, 
John  H Smith, 
Thomas  H.  Sears, 


Detectives. 


IV— THE  POOR. 


AUTUMN  CHANGES. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that,  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  summer  brought 
the  greatest  changes  to  our  families,  and  that  when  people  meet  again  in  the 
autumn,  after  summer  journeying  or  absence  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country, 
there  are  more  often  vacant  places  at  the  fireside,  or  entire  changes  of  some  sort, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  However  it  may  he  with  the  well-off,  it  is 
peculiarly  so  with  the  poorer  and  working  classes.  These  people  do  not  suffer 
so  much  in  the  warm  months  as  in  the  cold,  but  the  diseases  of  poverty  over- 
take very  many  of  them  then.  Carelessness  about  food,  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
and  overwork,  seem  to  bring  forth  their  harvest,  especially  in  the  summer. 
The  children  of  the  poor  more  usually  die  in  the  brightest  months.  And  oc- 
casionally, as  you  see  some  wan,  weasen  little  infant,  a mere  skeleton  of  a 
child,  starving  to  death  in  its  mother's  arms  from  some  scrofulous  disorder, 
which  her  vices  had  brought  on,  you  do  not  wonder  that  sometimes  even  the 
mother  is  glad  to  lose  her  babe. 

It  used  to  surprise  me,  in  the  beginning  of  these  enterprises,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  were  often  so  healthy — apparently  more  vigorous  than  children 
of  the  higher  classes,  but  after  a while  I discovered  that  a continual  process  of 
what  Darwin  might  call  ‘ ‘ natural  selection  ’ ’ was  going  on,  and  that  the  weaker 
were  constantly  dying  out  through  neglect  or  misfortune,  while  the  stronger 
only  survived,  so  that  the  ratio  of  children’s  deaths  to  the  whole  number  ot 
births  was  evidently  vastly  greater  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich.  Pos- 
sibly in  this  way  the  degenerating  influences  of  poverty  are  met,  and  the  condi- 
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tion  of  society  somewhat  balanced,  so  that  on  the  broad  scale,  the  constitutional 
vigor  of  our  people  is  not  impaired.  Yet  evidently  there  must  be  a line  be- 
yond which  the  weakening  phj^sical  influences  of  destitution  and  ignorance  will 
overbalance  the  benefit  from  the  death  of  the  most  sickly,  or  the  advantages 
from  the  superior  health  of  those  in  favored  circumstances,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  a community  will  become  weakened  and  be  transmitted.  This 
would  be  such  degeneracy  as  we  see  in  the  prolclaires  of  the  European  capitals,  or 
the  professional  poor  of  Liverpool  and  London — men  and  women  stunted  and 
degraded  in  organization,  often  with  impaired  or  defective  senses,  their  animal 
and  sensual  tendencies  exaggerated  to  the  extreme,  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  weakened,  peculiarly  exposed  to  violent  or  contagious  diseases, 
and  given  up  frequently  to  the  most  animal  passions. 

Such  a class  are  an  ulcer  in  the  community.  They  have  been  in  process  of 
forming  in  New  York,  and  would  long  ago  have  become  as  recognized  and  dan- 
gerous here  as  they  are  now  in  Europe,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vigorous  efforts 
made  to  cure  the  malady. 

These  thoughts  have  been  called  forth  by  seeing  the  changes  in  health  and 
in  morals  which  the  ahtumn  shows  in  certain  destitute  quarters  of  the  city  ; 
the  number  of  children  dead,  the  number  dying,  the  poverty  which  had  de- 
scended, inch  by  inch,  to  destitution,  the  destitution  to  wretchedness,  and  then 
now  in  the  cooler  season,  to  suffering  from  cold  and  houselessness  ; the  drunk- 
ard’s home  converted  now  to  a hovel,  with  the  once  neatly  dressed  children  in 
rags  and  dirt , the  worn-out  and  sickly  seamstress  ending  her  short  respite  in 
the  summer’s  heat  on  the  death-bed  of  consumption  the  children  and  boys, 
who  enjoyed  the  vagrant  life  of  the  mild  months  in  the  streets  and  on  the  docks, 
now  gathering  in  the  liquor-shops  or  begging  for  work. 

One  of  the  saddest  of  these  changes  among  the  working  people  met  me 
lately  in  a tenement-house  of  East  Thirty-second  street.  An  industrious  young 
Irishman,  who,  being  very  poor,  of  course  had  a large  family,  had  secured  a 
place  on  the  Central  Park.  After  working  there  some  years,  he  took  cold  one 
day  in  digging  in  a damp  spot,  and  the  cold  settled  in  his  eyes.  With  the  usual 
providence  of  the  class,  instead  of  consulting  a physician,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  medical  women,  who  are  supposed  competent  to  cure  all  human  mala- 
dies. 

She  applied  various  poultices  and  nostrums  to  his  eyes,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  eyes  seemed  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  poor  young  fellow  was  left  stone- 
blind  ! He  went  to  the  hospital,  and  was  turned  out  as  incurable. 

I found  him  in  a back  basement — a chilly,  damp  room,  with  the  rats  running 
out  from  the  walls  even  while  we  were  talking.  His  wife  sat  on  the  floor, 
holding  a babe  of  some  four  months,  and  weeping  distractedly  ; declaring  that 
she  did  not  even  know  where  to  get  a supper  for  the  bairns  (there  are  five). 
The  poor  man  sat  in  his  chair,  turning  his  sightless  eyes  on  us,  and  bearing  the 
first  shadows  of  the  long  night  which  had  begun,  as  manfully  as  the  bravest  ol 
us  could  do.  It  was  a most  pitiful,  depressing  scene. 
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Here  is  still  another  : 

In  East  Thirty-third  street  is  a family  named  L . The  mother  is  an 

industrious,  honest,  neat  widow,  whom  I have  known  some  six  years.  She  is  a 
Protestant,  and  has  educated  her  children  at  our  East  River  Industrial  School,  and 
at  the  Methodist  Sunday-schools.  There  are  five  children,  and  by  the  untiring 
labor  of  each  one,  the  family  have  managed  to  edge  along.  This  last  year  the 
mother,  who  has  been  an  excellent  seamstress,  found  herself  entirely  sewed  out ; 
her  eyes  dim  from  many  a late  night’s  sewing,  her  stomach,  liver,  and  head  all 
thoroughly  disordered  from  overwork,  and  at  last  she  was  laid  up  with  severe 
illness.  The  oldest  daughter,  on  whom  they  almost  depended,  also  gave  out, 
and  is  nearly  blind  and  helpless,  so  that  now  the  whole  family  depend  on  the 
labor  of  the  three  little  girls,  the  oldest  perhaps  fourteen,  and  the  youngest 
eleven,  who  work  indefatigably  in  a hoop-skirt  factory.  The  employment  is 
unsteady,  however,  and  often  this  poor  family  are  exposed  to  great  straits. 
Yet  the  children  never  seem  to  lose  heart,  though  the  mother  does — they  are 
always  cheerful  and  neat.  When  the  night  comes,  after  their  little  meal,  they 
read  the  good  Book  to  the  two  sick  ones,  and  talk  hopefully  and  brightly  ; 
and  so,  day  by  day,  they  steer  their  slender  craft  along  through  many  storms 
and  much  bitter  weather. 

The  number  of  cases  of  extreme  poverty  and  suffering  and  vice  which  meet  us 
would  be  most  depressing  and  disheartening,  if  it  were  not  for  the  changes  we 
behold  in  the  children.  Here  is  the  true  hope  and  encouragement. 


THE  GERMAN  OEPIiAJ, 

Away  off,  if  you  will  look  on  your  map,  children,  j-ou  will  see  in  one  part  of 
Europe  the  great  country  of  Germany,  and  in  the  southern  portion  a province 
marked  Bavaria.  Well,  you  must  know  that  a great  many  poor  people  come 
from  there  to  try  and  make  their  fortune  in  this  country.  And  very  honest, 
hard-working  people  they  are,  though  the  fortune  they  make  is  sometimes  small 
enough.  About  six  years  ago  there  was  a happy  little  family  living  near  one 
of  the  towns  of  Bavaria,  in  an  old  farm-house.  It  was  such  a house  as  you  never 
see  here,  with  a great  heavy  thatch  on  the  roof,  and  one  big  room,  where  all  the 
beds  were  for  the  whole  family  ; and  at  one  end  the  doors  opened  right  into  a 
stable  where  the  cattle  were  kept.  And  if  you  had  come  in  at  night,  you  would 
have  seen  each  one  of  the  children  sleeping  under  a great  feather  bed,  enough 
to  have  smothered  you.  Outside  there  was  a pretty  garden  and  a great  lime- 
tree  with  such  a cool  shade  in  the  summer,  and  a little  vineyard  running  down 
to  a brook.  And  the  ruddy,  fat  little  children  played  here,  and  ate  the  sweet 
grapes  which  were  left  by  the  wine-makers.  Sometimes  they  would  pelt 
the  solemn  old  stork,  who  had  his  nest  on  the  end  of  the  roof-pole,  until 
their  old  mother  would  come  out  and  tell  them  that  old  “ Father  Stork”  would 
fly  away,  and  then  the  little  sprites  would  come  at  night  and  set  fire  to  the 
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tliatch  ; and  at  other  times  they  would  go  out  and  watch  the  men  and  women 
in  their  bright  dresses  dancing  on  the  green  ; and,  as  you  might  think,  the 
children  had  a happy  time  of  it.  But  hard  times  came,  and  the  old  farmer  fear- 
ed the  children  would  suffer  from  hunger,  so  with  heavy  heart  he  sold  the  old 
farm-house  under  the  lime-tree,  where  he  and  his  fathers  before  him  had  been 
we  do  not  know  how  many  years,  and  they  packed  up  their  feather-beds  and 
their  great  boxes,  and  set  off  toward  the  sea  for  a new  world.  It  was  a hard 
parting  to  leave  the  quiet  old  village,  where  everybody  knew  them  and  loved 
them,  and  go  out  to  the  land  of  strangers,  and  begin  life  all  over,  just  as  it  would 
be  for  you,  children,  to  leave  your  father’s  house  and  go  over  to  some  new 
country.  Some  of  the  children  they  left  behind  with  their  friends,  and  only  the 
old  man  and  woman  and  her  sister,  with  one  little  nephew,  who  was  about  11 
years  old,  started  for  America.  It  took  nearly  all  their  money  to  pay  the  pas- 
sages over  the  ocean,  so  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  have  nothing  when 
they  reached  New  York.  Still  they  were  not  afraid.  The  old  man  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  in  a dear  old  Book,  which  helps  very  many  poor  people  to 
be  light-hearted,  and  which,  I dare  say,  dear  children,  you  think  it  a great  task 
to  look  at ; and  this  Book  said  in  one  place,  “ I have  been  young,  and  now  am 
old,  and  I have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread 
so  he  felt  comforted,  whatever  should  happen.  Well,  the  people  reached  New 
York,  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  summer,  and  a change  it  seemed  from  their 
quiet,  beautiful  village,  to  this  bustling  hot  city  ; and  people  did  not  look  at 
all  as  they  did  .at  home.  No  one  seemed  to  care  for  any  one  else,  and  even 
their  own  countrymen  would  not  help  them  or  advise  them,  and  all  who  could, 
cheated  them.  At  last  cholera  came  (as  I wonder  it  does  not  every  year), 
and  among  the  first  it  struck  were  the  poor  old  man  and  woman,  who  had 
never  been  used  to  such  a life  as  was  around  them.  Whether  they  had 
their  senses  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  we  may  be  sure  if  they  did,  they 
never  were  afraid,  but  died  trusting  in  the  great  Friend,  and  leaving  the  lonely 
little  orphan  in  His  hands.  Then  the  other  aunt  died,  and  little  “Johnny” — 
for  that  was  bis  name — was  left  all  alone  in  the  world. 

Just  imagine  that ! you  little  boys  who  are  reading  this.  Suppose  you  were 
put  down  to-day  in  a German  city,  without  your  father  or  your  mother,  or  a 
single  friend,  with  not  a cent  in  your  pocket,  and  not  able  to  speak  a word  of 
the  language  ! How  do  you  think  you  would  feel  ? If  your  mother  had  ever 
taught  you  a prayer,  do  you  think  you  could  remember  it,  and  should  you  say 
it  with  any  trust  ? How  lonely  you  would  feel ! You  would  be  ready  to  say 
that  you  might  as  well  die.  It  was  not  so  with  Johnny.  He  had  been  taught 
by  his  old  father  to  pray,  and  to  read  his  Bible,  and  now  when  every  one  in 
the  world  that  knew  him  was  gone,  he  still  believed  in  his  Father  in  heaven. 
He  was  turned  out  of  his  room,  and  as  he  roamed  about  the  streets,  feeling  so 
hungry  and  lonely,  perhaps  it  lightened  his  heart  to  remember,  “Though  my 
father  and  mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.” 
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■Well,  lie  was  sitting  one  day  on  a step,  tired  and  footsore,  when  a gentleman 
from  our  Society  passed  by  and  saw  him.  He  was  struck  by  his  intelligent 
expression  and  his  friendless  appearance,  and  he  went  up  to  him.  They  fell 
into  talk  together,  and  at  last  the  lad  told  his  history ; but  at  the  close,  on 
our  visitor’s  asking  him  whether  he  did  not  feel  very  much  afraid,  so  alone  in 
a great  city,  the  boy  looked  up  with  such  a simple  expression  of  faith,  and  said 
in  German,  “ No,  sir  ; my  father  and  my  mother  are  dead,  aher  Gott  lelt  nocli  ! — hut 
God  lives  still !'  ’ 

We  never  forgot  that  boy-speech.  Perhaps  on  that  day,  in  all  the  grand 
churches  and  through  a thousand  households,  there  did  not  ascend  a purer  offer- 
ing of  trust  and  worship  than  that  poor  orphan  boy’s  words. 

And  it  was  a trust  which  the  Redeemer  did  not  betray. 

We  sent  the  boy  in  one  of  our  parties  of  children  to  the  West.  To  be  sure, 
the  poor  lad  was  a foreigner,  a houseless  street  child,  a young  vagrant,  and 
many  who  did  not  know  him  would  have  said,  It  is  dangerous  to  put  him  in  a 
good  home  ; he  will  corrupt  others  ; he  should  be  trained  in  some  public  insti- 
tution ; but  we  thought,  children,  that  for  such  boys  the  best  asylum  in  the 
world  is  a Christian  home  ; so  wc  sent  him.  Now,  hear,  after  five  years,  how 
he  has  got  along,  and  whether  his  faith  was  a true  one.  This  is  his  letter, 
which  we  received  last  week  : 

“ C , Nov  IS.  1SC0 

“ Mr.  Mact — Dear  Sir  : Tour  letter  of  the  25th  of  October  has  been  received  by  me  in  good 
health,  and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well.  I should  have  answered  it  before,  had  it  not 
been  that  I calculated  to  change  my  address,  and  did  not  exactly  know  where  to.  I had  in  view 

to  attend  some  higher  school  this  winter  and  have  chosen  C for  the  place.  I came  here  last 

Tuesday  to  attend  college,  and  mean  to  stay  for  some  twenty  weeks,  and  would  like  very  much 
to  take  a regular  college  course  somewhere,  but  cannot,  on  account  of  means  I am  studying 
Green’s  English  grammar,  Robinsons  University  Algebra,  and  Willard's  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  intend  to  attend  a reading  and  singing  class,  if  I can  I can  choose  my  own  place  of 

worship,  and  have  chosen  the  Congregational  church  of  which  Mr.  X is  pastor.  I have  to 

attend  twice  each  Sabbath,  and  in  the  same  place,  according  to  rules  of  the  coilege. 

‘ Where  I shall  be  next  summer, and  what  I shall  do  I do  not  know.  I would  like  to  find  some 
other  business  than  farming,  if  I could  ; if  not  I know  that  I can  that. 

“ . like  it  here  in  C very  well,  and  what  I have  seen  of  this  State  it  is  one  of  the  hand- 

somest places  in  it — more  properly  speaking,  the  neatest — for  I have  not  seen  any  place  equal  to 
it  in  the  West. 

“ Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  C .” 


A STORY  OF  “DUTCH  HILL.” 

Most  of  those  familiar  with  the  East  River  Industrial  School  in  New  Tork, 
will  remember  a poor  widow — a swill-gatherer — who  lived  in  the  notorious  vil- 
lage of  shanties  near  Forty-second  stfeet,  known  as  “ Dutch  Hill.”  She  owned 
a small  shanty,  which  had  been  put  up  on  some  rich  man's  lot  as  a squatter’s 
hut,  and  there,  with  her  pigs  and  dogs  and  cat  in  the  same  room,  she  made  her 
home.  From  morning  till  evening  she  was  trailing  about  the  streets,  filling  up 
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her  swill-cans,  and  at  night  she  came  back  to  the  little  dirty  den,  and  spent  her 
evenings — we  hardly  know  how.  She  had  one  smart  little  girl  who  went  to 
the  Industrial  School.  As  the  child  came  back  day  by  day,  improving  in  ap- 
pearance, singing  her  sweet  songs,  and  with  new  ideas  of  how  ladies  looked  and 
lived,  the  mother  began  to  grow  ashamed  of  her  nasty  home.  And  I remem- 
ber entering  one  day,  and  finding,  to  my  surprise,  pigs  and  rubbish  cleared  out, 
the  walls  well  scrubbed,  and  an  old  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  the  mother  sitting 
in  state  on  a chair  ! It  was  the  quiet  teachings  of  the  school  coming  forth  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor. 

After  a while  the  little  girl  began  to  get  higher  ideas  of  what  she  might  be- 
come, and  went  out  with  another  girl  to  a place  in  the  West.  She  did  well 
there,  and  was  contented,  but  her  mother  was  continually  anxious  and  unhappy 
about  her,  and  finally,  after  some  years,  forced  her  to  return  to  the  city.  She 
was  now  a very  neat,  active,  young  girl,  far  above  her  mother’s  condition,  and 
the  change  back  to  the  pig-shanty  and  Dutch  Hill  was  any  thing  but  pleasant. 
The  old  woman  hid  away  her  best  clothes  to  prevent  her  going  back,  and  seemed 
determined  to  make  her  a swill-gatherer  like  herself.  Gradually,  as  might  he 
expected,  we  began  to  hear  bad  stories  about  our  old  scholar.  The  people  of 
the  neighborhood  said  she  drank  and  quarreled  with  her  mother,  and  that  she 
was  frequenting  houses  where  low  company  met.  Another  of  the  worst  Dutch 
Hill  girls — the  daughter  of  a drunkard,  and,  alas  ! one  that  the  school  had  been 
unable  to  save — was  constantly  with  her.  Soon  we  heard  that  the  other  young 
girl  had  been  sent  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  that  this  one  must  be  saved  now, 
or  she  would  be  utterly  lost.  I went  up  at  once  to  the  old  woman’s  shanty, 
though  with  but  the  feeblest  hopes  of  doing  any  thing,  yet  with  many  unuttered 
prayers.  For  who  that  knows  the  career  before  the  street-girl  of  the  city,  can 
help  breathing  out  his  soul  in  agony  of  prayer  for  her,  when  the  time  of  choice 
comes  ? 

Of  a man — a young  man,  at  least — you  can  seldom  say  absolutely,  “Here, 
on  the  one  side,  is  the  road  to  goodness,  and  there  the  road  to  hell!’’  There 
seems  always  for  him  a chance  for  return,  for  reform.  But  for  the  girl — the 
woman,  once  treading  the  paths  of  public  sin — it  seems  as  if  all  powers  in 
heaven  and  earth  conspired  to  press  her  down.  All  nature  rises  up  to  punish 
the  fearful  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  to  hunt  the  offender  with  penalties.  Not 
merely  man — not  merely  society’s  sentence,  though  that  is  dreadful — but  worse 
than  that,  the  nature  of  woman  itself,  and  the  nature  of  Divine  economy,  scourge 
her,  and  say,  1 Since  thou  has  debased  thyself  to  earn  bread  by  unnatural 
means,  thou  shalt  find  double  toil  in  earning  it  by  any  other  means  ; and  the 
woman’s  heart  which  thou  hast  dishonored,  shall  turn  upon  thee  with  innume- 
rable and  terrible  torments !” 

The  world’s  cold  sentence  on  the  prostitute — we  are  most  sad  as  we  confess 
it — is  right.  She  is  debased  and  outcast,  contemptible  and  useless,  and  we  fear, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  lost  already  ! 

When  1 entered  the  shanty,  the  young  girl  was  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  the 
mother  sat  on  a box,  crooning  and  weeping. 
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“ Och,  and  why  did  I iver  takye  from  that  swate  place — ye  that  was  makin’ 
an  honest  woman  of  yoursel’  ! Ach,  God  bless  your  honor  ! can  ye  help  her  ? 
She’s  a’most  gone.  Can’t  ye  do  somethin’  ?” 

“ Well,  how  is  she  doing  now  ?” 

“Och  (in  a whisper),  your  honor,  she  brought  three  bad  fellers  last  night, 
and  she  brake  my  own  door  in,  and  I tould  ’em — says  I,  I’m  an  honest  woman, 
and  I never  had  ony  sick  in  my  kin — and  she  was  drunk — yes,  yer  honor,  she, 
my  own  darlint,  strak  me,  and  wanted  to  turn  me  out — and  now  there  she’s 
been  sleepin’  all  the  momin.’  Ach,  why  did  I tak  her  out  of  her  place  !” 

Here  the  girl  woke  up,  and  sat  up  on  the  bed,  covering  her  face  in  shame.  I 
said  some  few  sober  words  to  her,  and  then  the  mother  threw  herself  down  on 
the  floor,  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks. 

“ Ach,  darlint ! my  own  swate  darlint ! -will  ye  not  list  to  the  gintleman  ? 
Sure  an’  ye  wouldn’t  bring  disgrace  to  yer'  ould  mither  and  yer  family  ! We’ve 
had  six  generations  of  honest  people,  and  niver  wan  like  this ! Ach,  ye 
wouldn’t  come  to  yer  ind  on  the  Island,  and  be  on  the  town  ! For  the  love  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  do  give  them  all  up,  and  say  ye  won’t  taste  a drop — do, 
darlint !” 

The  girl  seemed  obdurate  ; so  I took  up  the  sermon,  and  we  both  plead,  and 
pictured  the  shame  and  pain  and  wretched  life  and  more  wretched  death  before 
her.  There  is  no  need  of  delicacy  in  such  cases,  and  the  strongest  old  Bible 
Saxon  words  come  home  the  deepest.  At  last,  her  tears  began  to  flow,  and 
finally  she  gave  her  full  assent  to  breaking  off  from  liquor  and  from  her  bad 
company  (it  should  be  remembered  she  was  only  about  sixteen)  ; and  she 
would  show  her  repentance  by  going  back  to  the  place  where  she  was,  if  they 
would  .receive  her.  I hardly  expected  she  would  do  so  ; but  in  a day  or  two 
she  was  in  the  office,  and  started  for  her  old  situation.  Since  that  we  have  had 
a letter  from  her  and  her  mistress,  and  she  seems  to  be  getting  on  wonderfully 
well.  May  God  uphold  her  ! 

The  following  is  a letter  we  have  received  from  her  since  : 

October  11. 

My  dear  Mother:  I have  the  pleasure  of  writing  a few  lines  to  you,  to  let 
you  know  that  I am  well.  I got  safe  back  to  my  place  ; kind  friends  took  me 
back  again  ; I have  got  into  the  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  every  thing 
to  live  on.  Dear  mother,  I would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you.  I hope 
you  are  all  well  ; please  write  soon.  I want  you  to  show  this  letter  to  Miss 
Spratt.  Good-by,  dear  mother.  M. 

Dear  Miss  Spratt  : As  I was  writing  to  my  mother,  I thought  I would  like 
to  write  a few  lines  to  you.  Now  that  I am  so  far  away,  I feel  a grateful  re- 
membrance of  your  kindness.  I am  very  sorry  I did  not  have  a chance  of 
going  to  see  you  before  I left  the  city.  Please  tell  Mr.  Brace  1 am  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kindness  ; tell  him  I got  safe  back  to  Mr.  M.’s,  and 
have  a very  good  home.  Good-by,  Miss  Spratt. 

Address,  N.,  TV  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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V. 

Incidents  of  Hamersley  street  Industrial  School. 


S.  E. — Father  is  a liquor  dealer.  Mother  drinks  all  she  can  obtain,  and  often 
lies  in  bed  for  days  in  a state  of  intoxication.  The  children  come  and  go  when 
they  please  and  as  they  please,  the  mother  knowing  nothing  and  caring  noth- 
ing about  them.  The  little  hoy  is  addicted  to  drinking,  and  has  often  been  in 
school  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  They  are  good  children,  and  susceptible 
to  the  kindly  influences  which  are  thrown  around  them  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  would  go  to  destruction  were  it  not  for  the  Industrial 
School,  which  may  be  the  means,  under  God,  of  saving  them. 

P.  T — Father  not  living,  mother  an  intemperate,  abandoned  woman.  The 
Five  Points  could  produce  no  woman  more  destitute  of  character. 

M.,  age  13. — Parents  both  intemperate  ; pawn  every  thing  they  can  obtain 
for  liquor,  even  to  the  little  infant's  clothing.  M.  is  a very  intelligent,  good- 
natured  girl,  and  if  surrounded  by  better  influences  would  be  an  ornament  to 
society.  She  appears  to  be  much  interested  in  the  school,  and  we  trust  that 
she  may  be  saved  from  a life  of  wickedness,  which  appears  to  be  opening  before 
her.  She  has  a wretched , wretched  home. 

C.  A.,  age  9 years. — Has  a step-mother  who  spends  most  of  her  time  in 
drinking.  A good  woman,  who  lives  in  the  house,  says  that  the  child  never 
gets  a kind  word  spoken  to  her,  and  is  treated  in  a brutal  manner. 

The  teachers  have  made  many  inquiries,  but  find  no  way  of  taking  the 
child,  the  father  being  unwilling  to  give  her  up,  probably  on  account  of  her 
abilities  for  begging,  as  she  is  not  very  conscientious  about  speaking  the  truth, 
having  been  trained  to  lying. 


THREE  CHILDREN. 

Ages  10,  8,  and  3.  Father  not  living.  Mother  one  of  the  most  intem- 
perate women  we  have  met  with,  appears  to  have  almost  lost  her  intellect 
through  the  influence  of  liquor.  These  children  have  been  in  very  distressed 
circumstances  most  of  the  winter.  We  have  been  unable  to  provide  them  with 
much  clothing,  as  we  were  fearful  the  articles  would  be  pawned  for  gin.  One 
very  cold  day  we  visited  the  place  they  called  home  ; while  the  mother  was 
telling  us  that  she  had  been  turned  out  of  her  room  because  she  was  unable  to 
pay  her  rent,  the  little  boy  asked  us  to  go  with  him  and  see  where  he  slept. 
We  saw  nothing  that  resembled  a bed,  but  on  the  back  stoop  there  was  a 
bundle  of  straw  and  an  old  quilt,  and  there  the  mother  and  her  children  slept 
one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  season.  Children  all  attend  school  regularly, 
and  probably  the  only  food  they  get  is  what  is  provided  for  them  at  the  school. 
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T.  B. — Father  and  mother  both  intemperate.  One  cold  winter's  night  the 
cry  of  a child  was  heard.  One  of  the  neighbors  arose  and  found  little  T. 
screaming  for  her  mother,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  station-house.  The  one 
she  called  father  had  just  returned  from  a liquor  store,  and,  being  angry  at  his 
wife’s  conduct,  had  turned  the  poor  little  child  out  of  doors,  and  her  cry  could 
be  heard  a long  distance.  It  would  have  moved  the  stoutest  heart  to  have 
seen  this  dear  child  the  first  time  she  heard  the  children  sing.  She  rose  on  her 
feet,  clapped  her  hands,  smiled,  and  looked  as  though  she  had  indeed  found  a 
paradise. 


TWO  SISTERS. 

Intemperate  mother.  The  visitor  left  the  number  of  their  residence 
with  the  teacher,  who  called  and  found  them  in  a miserable  room,  without 
fire,  clothing,  or  food.  One  dear  little  babe  was  entirely  destitute  of  clothing, 
being  covered  with  a piece  of  old  cloth,  thrown  over  it ; another  child  of  four 
years  had  on  but  one  garment,  -which  was  in  rags.  The  mother,  -who  is 
intoxicated  a great  portion  of  the  time,  was  sober,  and  appeared  much  inter- 
ested in  the  children,  and  promised  to  send  them  to  school  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  provided  with  clothing.  The  teachers  have  found  them  bright, 
intelligent  children,  and  they  are  delighted  with  the  school.  To  show  the 
trials  these  children  have  to  encounter,  we  will  relate  one  little  circumstance. 
On  the  day  of  our  festival,  when  the  scholars  were  assembled,  wo  found  that 
these  little  children  were  absent.  A messenger  was  immediately  sent  for  them, 
-who  returned  with  the  tidings  that  the  mother  was  drunk,  and  would  not 
allow  the  children  to  leave  home,  thus  putting  an  end  to  all  the  bright  hopes 
which  had  caused  them  so  much  happiness  for  two  months  previous. 


VI.— OFFICE  JOURNAL. 


DRIFTING  IN. 

December  20. — Thera  was  a crowd  of  boys  in  the  office  this  forenoon,  most  of  them  wretched 
waifs,  houseless  and  friendless  wauderers  These  forlorn  boys  seem  increasing  every  succeeding 
winter  They  are  innumerable  in  New  York.  At  this  season  the  office  presents  quite  “ a ragged 
school’  picture. 


THE  TWO  MARKET  BOYS. 

Poor  Frank,  the  market-boy,  though  only  16  years  old,  has  felt  hard  times  to  a great  degree. 
His  mother  died  long  ago,  but  his  father  still  lives,  though  he  spent  tho  greater  part  of  his  timo, 
and  all  his  money,  in  the  grocery  stores.  At  length,  after  along  course  of  intemperance,  he  wan- 
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dered  away  from  the  city,  leaving  Frank  to  his  own  resources,  and  the  cold  charity  of  the 
world.  Frank  lost  all  trace  of  him  after  his  disappearance.  After  many  weeks  of  hardship, 
Frank  was  employed  to  take  care  of  a fruit  stand.  He  contrived  to  live  by  this  means  for  some 
time  He  boarded  in  a basement  with  an  old  woman  who  picked  up  a living  round  the  market, 
but  would  keep  no  boarders  but  such  as  could  pay  every  evening. 

Business  got  slack  at  the  market,  so  he  had  then  no  money  to  pay  his  board,  and  the  old 
woman  closed  her  lingers,  all  but  one,  and  pointed  up  the  stairs  to  the  basement  dcor.  She  was 
one  who  never  said  “ Stay  ” after  she  had  once  said  “Go.'’  So  he  had  to  quit.  After  this  ho 
sometimes  slept  round  the  market,  sometimes  in  boxes  and  sheds.  At  last  he  heard  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society.  Ho  pleads  strenuously  lor  a home  in  the  West. 

Mikey,  tnc  second  market-boy,  a mere  child  in  years,  has  been  wandering  round  the  city, 
during  several  weeks,  without  a home,  hungry  and  cold.  His  parents  are  dead.  His  mother  died 
in  Brooklyn  two  months  since.  Mikey  has  lived  as  he  could,  and  slept  round  the  markets.  Some- 
times he  made  a few  cents  for  his  “ grub  ” by  “ minding  milk  wagons  ” near  the  market,  outside 
a dining  saloon.  He  found  sleeping  in  the  market  rather  hard.  His  companions  beat  him  so  the 
first  night  that  he  slept  alone  afterward  : they  drove  him  from  the  market  several  times 


CANALLERS. 

A group  of  this  class  of  boys,  at  this  season,  always  includes  a few  canallers.  One  of  these  has 
a very  frank,  intelligent  look,  and  has  a large  scar  on  his  throat,  which  appears  as  if  somebody 
had  attempted  to  cut  it  all  across  ; his  features  are  coarse,  but  expressive  of  good  humor,  ne 
is  a New  Yorker,  but  was  reared  at  Philadelphia,  where  his  father  settled  and  took  a second  wife, 
with  whom  Thomas  couldn’t  well  agree,  so  he  went  “on  his  own  hook,”  and  commenced  by 
bottling  porter  for  an  establishment  in  Philadelphia.  This  work  did  not  suit  his  taste  or  ambition, 
so  he  took  up  “ peddling  ” as  a vocation,  and  went  about  the  country  selling  thread,  needles,  tape, 
&c  This  itinerant  lifo  soon  wearied  him,  and  after  some  search  he  found  a place  which  he 
thought  would  be  steady,  where  he  took  care  of  horses,  but  the  man  sold  out  his  stud,  and 
Tommy  went  on  a canal  in  despair,  after  first  thinking  for  awhile  about  throwing  himself  into  it, 
so  “hard  up”  was  he,  in  his  own  phrase.  “Along  with  the  hard  struggle  to  live,  I had  other 
troubles,”  said  Tommy,  “ I had  the  king's  evil  very  bad  for  a long  time.  I was  cured  of  it  some 
time  ago,  but  the  scar  on  my  throat  is  a mark  that  will  never  rub  out.  I have  often  been  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  to  die,  but  1 will  hope  again,  as  there’s  a chance  of  a home,  and  some- 
thing to  do.  I have  often  wanted  to  work  on  a farm.” 


A BIG  BOY. 

A boy  has  just  drifted  in,  who  is  a head  and  shoulders  in  stature  over  every  other  lad  in  the 
room.  The  account  he  gives  of  himself  is,  that  he  believes  he  has  been  an  orphan  ever  since 
he  was  born.  “ I didn't  ever  hear,”  says  Frank,  “ who  my  parents  were,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
Union  they  lived  or  died.  I was  raised,  myself,  all  round  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  I worked  as  I was  raised.  I was  always  a thinking  to  settle  down,  but  never  got 
the  right  chance  I have  been  in  so  many  ’ployments  that  I have  but  a heaped-up  recollection 
of  them  Being  a poor  orphant,  I couldn't  get  no  steady  place.  I worked  on  farms,  in  stables, 
saloons,  boarding  houses,  and  blacksmiths’  workshops  A poor  orphant  boy  hasn’t  got  no  chance 
of  having  any  one  to  take  care  of  him  till  he  can  take  care  of  himself.  A great  many  will  take 
a boy.  but  there  is  a many  that  won’t  keep  him  My  memory  is  as  much  knocked  about  as  my- 
self in  conserkence  of  these  things  i ’as  been  a much  knocked  abeut  orphant  boy.  / hadn’t 
no  chance  of  learning  much  in  any  place.  1 snatched  up  some  eddication,  but  didn’t  get  no  chance 
of  usin’  it  1 learned  a little  reading,  a little  writing,  a little  ciphering,  a little  grammar,  and 
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a little  ’stronomy.  ’Twas  much  for  a poor  boy,  who  was  always  an  orphant,  to  learn.  When  I 
got  to  New  York  I found  myself  worse  off  than  over.  For  a while  I got  work  with  a blacksmith, 
and  learned  something  of  what  a file  and  hammer  can  do.  The  boss  didn't  want  a second  ham- 
mer hand  long,  so  I was  again  a poor  orphant  without  a home,  and  this  time  in  a big  city.  I was 
going  along  when  I heard  of  a ship  that  was  going  to  China,  and  then  I thought  I would  go.  What 
will  the  poor  orphant  do,  thinks  I,  till  he  gets  the  ship?  I'll  scare  up  something,  anyhow.  I fell 
in  with  a cook,  who  gave  me  some  bread  and  a tin  dish  of  coffee.  I would  go  into  learning  a 
trade  if  I got  the  chance  While  I was  a thinking,  matters  were  getting  worse.  What  was  a poor 
feller  to  do,  who  wouldn’t  think  of  stealing  if  he  was  to  die?  I was  driven  to  sleep  in  a wagon 
for  more  than  one  night,  and  once  in  a station-house.  At  last,  this  morning,  I thought  of  ’listing 
in  the  United  States  army,  when  I heard  of  this  place,  and  how  you  always  do  something  for  the 
poor  orphant  boy.  Give  me  a chance  of  working  on  a farm,  and  you  will  know  very  soon  how 
thankful  a poor  fellow  can  feel.” 

This  boy  has  a round,  rustic  face,  and  speaks  with  much  liveliness.  In  spite  of  the  many 
hardships  of  his  short  career,  he  has  kept  his  native  good  humor,  and  bears  up  better  than 
most  forlorn  “ orphants  ” who  drift  into  the  office  from  the  great  highway. 


October  29,  18C0. 

John  W , 15,  American  Protestant,  orphan,  parents  died  of  cholera  six  years  ago, 

in  Dover  street,  Albany.  John  was  taken  by  a man  named  Van  K . one  of  the  neighbors, 

and  was  kept  by  him  about  three  weeks.  Left  and  came  to  New  York  to  try  to  find  something  to 
live  on;  went  into  a cigar  store,  and  asked  the  owner  if  he  would  take  me  to  learn  the  cigar  trade, 
lie  said  I was  too  small,  and  he  couldn’t  take  me.  “ When  I got  nothing  there,”  said  John,  “ I 
set  about  trying  to  get  some  money  to  buy  newspapers  to  sell  again;  couldn’t  raise  the  money, 
slept  in  the  station -houso  at  night,  and  felt  very  bad  ; next  morning  went  down  to  the  boat  and 
got  some  baggage  to  carry — made  twenty-live  cents.  I then  bought  some  newspapers,  but  the 
boys  flew  on  my  stock  and  tore  ’em  to  pieces  ; seeing  this  fail,  I went  down  to  a sloop,  feeling 
all  the  time  very  bad;  saw  a captain  who  took  me  on;  went  to  Elizabethport  for  coal;  left  after 
three  weeks’  stay  It  was  winter  time,  the  sloop  was  going  to  lie  up,  and  the  captain  didn’t  want 
me.  l next  tried  Brooklyn,  and  hunted  up  an  oysterman;  offered  to  tend  him.  He  had  oyster 
beds , and  used  to  take  the  oysters  to  New  York  to  sell : he  didn’t  want  me.  I then  got  more  hard  up 
and  slept  ’round  in  barns  and  such  places;  I could  get  no  jobs  on  the  farms,  because  I was  too 
small,  so  I came  back  again  to  New  York.  Since  that  time  I have  been  around  the  city  carrying 
baggage;  I mostly  slept  around  Washington  market.  There  was  a lodging-house  in  Washington 
street,  where  I sometimes  slept  It  was  a poor  little  candy  store,  where  the  woman  who  kept  it 
went  to  do  washing  and  ironing.  Went  up  to  the  Newsboys’  Lodging-house  last  night.  Used  to 
go  to  school  sometimes,  ever  since  I lost  my  parents.  When  I had  a little  money  ‘got  books 
and  learned  to  read  them.’  ” Quite  an  intelligent  boy,  but  wretchedly  squalid  and  ragged,  his 
clothes  barely  hang  together  his  good  looks  can  hardly  be  seen  through  the  dirt;  sent  to  the 
office  by  Mr.  O’Connor. 


John  E , 14,  American  Protestant,  was  born  on  Staten  Island  Mother  died  two  years  ago. 

Father  is  in  California.  He  was  a machinist,  and  went  away  before  mother's  death.  John  was 
taken  with  his  brother  by  Mr.  0.,  a gentleman  of  property  on  Staten  Island;  brother  still  lives 
with  him.  Mr  0.  had  no  work  for  John;  he  was  a kind  gentleman,  but  John  did  not  wish  to  stay 
idle  with  him,  so  he  thought  he  would  look  out  for  himself  Came  to  New  York  and  cast  about 
for  something  to  do,  went  to  the  Newsboys’  Lodging-house  to  stay,  and  got  work  from  John 
l.,the  newsboy;  was  selling  papers  for  him  on  the  Third  avenue  ; worked  a pretty  good 
while  for  P.*,  didn't  think  him  a very  good  boss — ho  treats  his  boys  badly,  and  they  “step 
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out”  very  frequently.  He  kept  John  from  three  in  the  morning  till  night  selling  for  his  grub 
and  lodging — for  working  all  day  long;  would  grumble  if  there  was  a cent  short.  Left  him  at 
last,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  gave  him  some  capital,  he  started  as  a small  bookseller,  sold  giant  story- 
books. Sold  pretty  well  around  the  hotels,  sometimes  makes  eighteen  shillings  on  a dozen;  but 
In  partnership  with  “ Hoppy,”  a lame  newsboy,  went  to  travel  in  search  of  work;  traveled  with 
a Dutch  boy  who  couldn’t  speak  much  English.  John  only  traveled  two  days,  when  he  got 
work.  Went  to  New  London  by  the  boat,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Rhode  Island;  got  work  with  a 
Mr  M.,  about  half  a mile  from  P.  ; was  with  Mr.  M.  for  two  months,  was  not  treat- 
ed well  by  him,  so  left,  and  was  then  for  some  time  very  ‘‘hard  up  ;”  was  sleeping  around 
everywhere,  in  barns  and  stables,  felt  very  lonesome  and  deserted,  got  a very  bad  head  out  ot 
this,  had  always  been  clean  before  this,  but  sleeping  out  brought  him  to  a wretched  condition, 
could  find  no  work,  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  what  he  got  from  one  door  to  another  by  asking 
for  it  About  three  weeks  ago  came  to  the  city,  hard  up  all  the  time.  Went  up  to  theLodging- 
houso  about  two  weeks  ago,  told  his  story  tc  Mr.  0 Connor,  who  knew  him  very  well  and 
pitied  him  very  much  when  he  showed  him  his  bad  head  He  had  him  at  once  cleaned, 
the  hair  cut  off,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  for  his  comfort  and  refreshment  Feels  very  well 
to  day,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  office  by  Mr  0 Connor  for  a coat  Jon.vis  intelligent,  and  speaks 
quite  frank  and  up-spoken  His  face  is  very  pale  his  appearance  squalid.  His  features  prepos 
sessing.  his  manner  agreeable  says  he  never  had  an  opportunity  tor  much  schooling,  but  would 
be  glad  to  have  it.  Thinks  with  Mr  O'Connor's  help  that  he  can  get  along  to  1 have  his  victuals 
and  a clean  shirt;  ” seems  attached  to  the  city  too  strongly. 


VII.— LETTERS  FROM  CONTRIBUTORS. 


A TOUCH’NG  LETTER  FROM  A SOUTH  CAROLINA  LADY. 

This  letter  will  be  read  with  painful  interest  by  thousands.  It  is  the  sweet 
voice  of  a woman  speaking  for  brotherhood  and  humanity,  amidst  the  clangor 
of  hostile  arms  and  the  irate  and  wratli  of  mad  factions. 

M — — , South  Carolina,  Wednesday,  January  2,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Another  eventful  year  has  rolled  its  fearful  round,  and  nothwith- 
standing  the  last  dying  wail  which  fell  upon  our  listening  ears  from  the  lips  of 
tliedeparting  year  was  the  dismal  words  ‘‘Prepare  for  War!”  yet  Icannot  for- 
get the  wants  of  your  Heaven-born  enterprise.  1 therefore  inclose  $5,  in  gold, 
hoping  it  may  do  something  toward  wiping  the  tear  from  sorrow’s  eye,  or 
warming  back  to  life  the  heart  of  some  young  immortal,  now  almost  frozen  by 
the  bleak  winds  of  adversity.  I wish  1 could  do  more,  for  well  I know  thatthe 
disastrous  state  of  the  affairs  of  our  country  must  fall  with  crushing  weight 
upon  the  defenseless  heads  of  the  pool  .n  the  tumultuous  city.  Although 
poverty,  desolation,  and  ruin  seem  staring  in  the  face  oi  this  proud,  impulsive 
and  rebellious  State,  we  have  still  a home  where  the  sunshine  smiles  around, 
ana  the  tree  winds  of  heaven  can  fan  oui  anxious,  troubled  brow,  and  mother 
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earth  will  not  refuse  to  yield  a supply  for  our  real  necessities.  As  I have  no 
little  ones  of  my  own,  I would  like  to  respond  to  your  touching  appeal,  and 
open  my  arms,  my  heart,  and  home,  to  some  motherless,  homeless  babe,  but  at 
present  the  circumstances  are  too  forbidding.  Five  years  ago  I left  my  child- 
hood home,  far,  far  away  up  among  the  evergreen  hills  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  to  share  the  home  and  fortune  of  one  among  the  few,  in  this  section, 
whose  views  upon  the  great  question  which  now  agitates  our  whole  land,  were 
in  harmony  with  my  own.  Although  he  deems  the  course  of  his  native  State 
to  be  very  unwise,  yet  he  will  not  desert  her  in  this  her  hour  of  peril,  and  I will 
stand  by  him  still,  unless  he  is  forced  to  leave  me,  a stranger  in  a foreign  land, 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  the  dangers  and  the  miseries  of  the  battle  field, 
which,  1 hope  and  pray  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  will  save  us  from.  Truth  is 
immortal,  and  can  never  die.  The  eternal  principles  ot  'Liberty,  Justice,  and 
Right  must  and  will  prevail  The  God  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us,  nor 
our  beloved  country,  unless  we,  or  our  country  first  forsake  Him. 

With  my  heartfelt  wishes  and  prayers  for  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
your  efforts,  I am 

Yours  truly,  for  the  cause  of  Humanity,  S.  M. 


A MANLY  LETTER. 

Livingston  County  N Y , May  6. 

Messrs.  Fowler  & Wells  : As  you  seem  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  I have  taken  the  liberty  ot  sending  you  the  inclosed 
draft  for  $100,  wnich  1 wish  you  to  indorse,  and  give  to  the  Treasurer  of 
that  Society.  I have  made  it  payable  to  vour  order,  because  I did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  Society  It  is  money  which  fell  to  me 
from  the  estate  of  an  olil  grandfather  but  1 cannot  look  upon  it  as  mine.  I con- 
sider mine  only  what  I gain  by  the  labor  of  my  hands  and  brains,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  honest  calling. 

It  may  be  foolish  and  whimsical,  but  a feeling  of  independence  will  not  allow 
me  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  what  cost  me  no  effort  or  expense,  and  would 
not  be  in  my  possesion  but  for  the  laws  giving  it  me,  and  I know  no  better  way 
to  dispose  of  it.  I only  wish  that  the  children  whom  it  will  help  to  send  into 
the  country,  could  be  placed  in  homes  where  they  would  feel  the  influence  of 
those  reformatory  ideas  you  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the  world.  So,  if  it  is  not 
asking  too  much,  please  get  the  Treasurer’s  receipt,  and  send  to  me,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly,  A.  B. 


a child’s  letter. 

Trempealeave,  Wis.,  February  13. 

My  father  is  a minister,  and  I have  seen  the  circular  that  was  sent  to  him, 
and  was  very  sorry  tor  the  children  : the  little  I send  may  help  to  buy  some- 
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thing  for  one  of  them.  I am  not  quite  nine  years  old,  and  not  strong  enough 
to  do  even  much  for  my  mother. 

I hope  the  poor  children  will  all  be  taught  the  way  to  heaven. 

CATHERINE  E.  HAYES. 


FROM  A HOME  MISSIONARY’S  'WIFE. 

Addison,  February  15,  18G0. 

■Dear  Sir : Your  appeal  for  the  destitute  children  of  your  large  city  touched 
my  heart  as  it  ought  every  mother’s.  I have  prayed  for  that  Institution  very 
earnestly  often,  and  as  I am  the  wife  of  a Home  Missionary,  and  very  little 
means,  here  is  a ring  that  was  a present  to  me  in  my  maiden  days,  and  as  I do 
not  wear  jewelry.  I send  it,  hoping  you  can  dispose  of  it  for  a trifle  for  your  So- 
ciety. May  Cfod  bless  that  Society,  and  open  the  hearts  of  the  rich  to  contrib- 
ute liberally  to  it,  is  my  prayer. 

P.  0.  address,  C , C co.,  Ohio. 

Yours  truly,  S.  E.  M 


This  is  a little  girl  who  lost  her  parents  some  time  since,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly dependent  on  the  charity  of  a friend  who  was  too  poor  to  keep  her  long  : 

L , N.  Y , March  29,  1860. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  5th  came  to  hand,  making,  inquiry  of 
E.,  who  I had  under  my  charge.  Not  having  been  blessed  with  any  children, 
we  have  taken  the  little  one  in  our  own  name,  and  hope  to  do  for  her  as  if  she 
had  been  our  own.  She  is  now  very  healthy,  and  improving  very  fast  in  her 
studies,  especially  music.  She  can  almost  be  termed  a child  of  song.  She  can 
play  almost  any  difficult  piece  of  music,  and  sings  very  well.  Her  religious  du- 
ties are  strictly  attended  to.  She  often  speaks  of  her  little  brother  John,  which 
is  one  thing  I would  ask  you  about , had  she  a brother  with  you — if  so  where 
is  he  ? I may  perhaps  have  a chance  to  get  him.  Please  write  me  on  the  mat- 
ter. Yours,  truly,  . S.  E.  C . 


August  6,  1860. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir:  We  received  a few  lines  from  you  a short  time  since 

respecting  our  little  girl  (E.  B.)  I , as  you  call  her.  In  the  first  place  she  is 

a perfect  little  gem.  She  was  two  years  old  last  February,  and  is  as  forward 
as  most  of  children  at  five.  She  is  fine-looking  and  active  ; taking  it  all  in  all 
we  think  she  is  the  most  perfect  child  living,  and  we  feel  very  grateful  in  hav- 
ing a little  daughter  that  we  can  love  so  dearly.  If  her  father  inquires  about 
her,  tell  him  his  little  daughter  is  the  only  pet  we  have  ; she  has  a comfortablo 
home  and  all  the  comfort:  of  life  ; she  has  been  lo  church  every  Sabbath  but 
three  ; is  a very  good  girl,  and  thinks  a great  deal  oi  getting  jer  child’s  paper. 
She  weighs  thirty-two  pounds.  Yours.  M.  S 
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The  boy  (G A D ),  mentioned  in  this  letter,  is  a bright  engag- 

ing child,  the  son  of  a widowed  mother,  who  supports  a large  family  by  her 
labor.  He  had  always  evinced  an  attachment  to  school  and  Sunday-school, 
but  his  mother  thought  he  would  be  safer  in  the  country,  and  have  more  op- 
portunities of  improving  himself. 

B , Mich.,  March  5,  1860. 

To  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society : 

Mr.  J.  Macy — Sir : Through  the  agency  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy,  on  the  third  day 

of  April,  1857,  I took  to  my  home  G A D . I have  but  three 

other  children,  and  only  one  near  his  age — a boy,  about  three  years  younger. 
I think,  as  he  was  then  nearly  eleven  years  of  age  and  could  not  pronounce  a 
word  of  three  letters  in  a book,  and  that  now  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  highest 
class  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  next  term  will  commence  in  the  first 
grammar  class,  this  is  an  evidence  of  good  teacher  and  scholar.  During  the 
vacation  he  has  learned  to  work  ; he  is  active  and  industrious  ; he  uses  no  pro- 
fane language  ; loves  to  go  to  Christian  meetings,  and  attend  the  Sabbath- 
school.  But,  you  may  ask,  is  he  always  right,  and  never  wrong  ? I answer  : 
No.  He  is  naturally  passionate,  but,  I think,  will  be  less  so  as  he  advances  in 
intelligence  and  is  taught  self-control,  he  will  realize  his  duty  to  himself  and 
others  ; and,  as  he  grows  to  be  a man  in  stature,  his  mind  will  be  elevated  to 
that  which  will  ennoble  his  character  and  render  him  worthy  to  stand  among 
the  great  and  good.  We  have  received  three  letters  from  the  Society,  but  ne- 
glected to  answer  but  two — pardon  this  omission.  We  wish  you  to  send  us  by 
mail  the  reports  of  ’ 58,  ’ 59,  and  ’ GO,  if  convenient,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged. 
I think  A will  write  the  next  letter,  as  he  has  not  improved  in  writing  suf- 

ficiently to  think  he  can  write  to  the  Secretary.  We  are  able,  and  expect  to  do 
well  by  Albert,  and  he  seems  to  like  farming  and  every  thing  around.  I have 
but  time  to  write,  and  shall  conclude  by  saying,  we  wish  to  do  right  with  him, 
hoping  to  render  him  much  benefit  in  future  life. 

I remain,  a friend  to  the  orphan  and  homeless, 

S.  J.  W. 


F , M , Lnd. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir : I received  yours  of  the  11th  in  due  time,  and  should 
have  answered  more  speedily  but  J.  was  sick  from  cold,  and  I wanted  to  have 
him  send  some  word  ; he  is  well  enough  at  present  to  go  to  school  ; he  says  to 
tell  you  he  is  very  well,  likes  the  place  very  well,  that  he  would  like  to  go  back 
and  see  you  all,  J.  says,  just  to  stop  a day  or  two.  J,  says  one  day  would  be 
long  enough  ; he  says  he  is  a better  boy  than  he  was  when  he  came  here,  and 
I say  he  s religiously  inclined,  prays  earnestly  and  audibly  at  family  worship  ; 
he  is  manly,  sober,  kind  to  Jaxey  and  to  everybody  he  is  associated  with.  He 
could  only  spell  in  three  or  four  letters  when  he  came  ; he  spells  anywhere  in  the 
book  now,  reads  some  and  writes  some.  Jaxey  says  she  is  well,  and  I reckon  if 
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you  could  see  her  red  cheeks,  sparkling  eyes,  and  hear  the  merry  laughter  that 
so  frequently  just  rolls  from  her  lips,  you  would  think  it  so.  She  says  to  tell 
you  she  loves  her  aunty  and  uncle.  J.  says,  Oh,  tell  them  I do  too  ; she  cannot  be 
still  enough  to  go  to  school  yet,  she  gets  on  rapidly  with  her  study  at  home  ; 
she  can  spell  as  well  as  Jimmy  now,  but  could  not  spell  any  when  she  came 
— she  says  yes,  she  could  spell  in  one  letter  only.  We  would  like  to  know 
Janet's  age,  and  something  of  her  history.  She  says  her  father  drinks,  that 
she  saw  him  helping  to  build  a house  as  she  started  out  here,  that  her  mother 
was  taken  to  the  Hospital  awful  sick,  that  she  has  a little  brother  Billy,  that 
she  would  like  to  see  or  hear  from  him,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  I should 
like  to  raise  him  if  he  was  shipped  out  here.  Yours,  praying  that  your 
labors  may  still  be  a blessing  to  the  orphan.  B.  E.  S. 


Charlie  is  a fine  boy,  remarkably  intelligent  for  his  age.  He  is  the  child  of 
a worthy,  industrious  widow,  who  washes  for  a living. 

Y , Mich.,  April  8,  1800. 

Dear  Sir : In  reply  to  your  inquiries  about  Charlie,  for  so  we  call  him, 
I would  say  he  is  well,  and  is  now  making  rapid  advances  in  his  studies, 
and,  we  hope,  in  respect  to  his  moral  training.  The  susceptibility  of  his 
young  mind  has  been  improved  by  us  to  devote  what  seems  to  be  almost 
innate  goodness  in  him,  if  such  a thing  were  possible.  Few  children  com- 
bine more  of  the  good  and  gentle  than  Charlie.  He  has  great  taste  for 
those  studies  which  promote  the  development  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
mind  ; such,  for  instance,  as  music  and  drawing,  and  a correct  study  of  nature. 
Though  only  twelve  years  old,  he  knows  almost  every  plant  by  name,  and  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  almost  every  lady  in  town  who  takes  an  interest 
in  plants,  and  levies  contributions  on  them  to  increase  his  stock  at  home.  Such 
is  his  quiet,  easy  way,  and  loving  disposition,  that  he  is  a favorite  with  many. 
We  feel  as  though  Providence  had  given  us  an  unusual  degree  of  accountability 
in  guiding  such  a mind  and  heart,  and  it  is  our  prayer  that  we  may  have  wis- 
dom to  rightly  develop  the  germs  of  thought  and  feeling  so  that  we  shall  by  and 
by  look  with  a glow  of  pride — shall  I call  it  ? — upon  him  as  an  ornament  to 
society  and  a blessing  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  others.  He  has  one  thing  provided, 
at  least,  and  that  is  the  love  and  sympathy  of  a kind-hearted  mother  to  fill  the 
place  of  his  real  mother,  who  need  not  fear  for  his  well-being.  I shall  be  happy 
at  any  time  to  answer  inquiries,  or  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  his  mother  and 
friends.  Very  respectfully  yours,  P.  Stevens. 
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S , Mich.,  June  11,  1860. 

C.  C.  Tracy — Dear  Sir:  Tour  favor,  desiring  information  in  relation  to  the 
company  of  hoys  and  girls  you  distributed  here,  has  been  received. 

I can  only  say  that  good  reports  come  to  me  occasionally  from  all  of  them.  I 
shall  keep  a good  watch  over  their  welfare,  and  report  every  thing  which  is  import- 
ant for  you  to  know.  If  the  Society  is  as  fortunate  in  giving  homes  to  ail  the  lit- 
tle fellows  which  come  West  as  those  have  who  are  here,  I do  not  wonder  at  the 
remark  of  those  who  say  they  go  to  New  York  for  children,  Why  don’t  such 
persons  take  the  poor  of  our  own  country  to  raise  ? The  truth  is,  in  the  West 
there  is  a false  view  of  life,  and  those  who  are  very  poor  much  prefer  to  live 
in  want,  than  to  give  their  children  into  the  care  of  those  able  to  clothe,  educate, 
and  employ  them  to  some  good  purpose. 

We  have  here  a class  of  ‘ ‘ growlers’  ’ among  us  who  are  eternally  harping  on  the 
song  of  pauperism.  They  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  helping  a New 
York  orphan  or  Children’s  Aid  Society  boy  or  girl,  for  fear  their  house  will  be 
called  the  pauper’s  home,  &c.  Poor  souls,  how  they  would  wonder  at  the  scenes 
you  have  passed  through  ; how  they  would  doubt  their  own  humanity  were 
they  to  witness  the  Christian  influence  of  your  Society,  in  all  its  ways.  If 
every  orphan  was  a saint,  such  persons  would  not  lend  a hand  to  help,  but  were 
thecaseof  a pauperthe  guarantee  to  worldly  honor  and  greatness,  they  would  be 
secured  at  a high  price  even  ; the  world  has  always  been  full  of  those  who  think 
to  be  the  ‘ 1 very  elect,  ’ ’ who  have  no  heart  to  feel  for  the  orphan,  but  the  good 
of  those  who  are  in  the  work,  will  be  blessed  of  God,  and  in  the  day  of  days 
the  book  will  be  opened  and  the  canvas  spread  out,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
way  of  the  right  will  be  approved  of  God.  Let  us  hope  on,  work  on,  pray  on, 
and  trust  in  the  Lord  for  acceptance  and  future  safety  in  the  haven  of  eterna, 
rest. 

Yery  truly  your  friend,  G.  A.  C. 


K , Mich.,  Feb  27,  1861. 

Dear  Sir: — I received  your  welcome  letter  on  the  25th  of  November,  1860, 

inquiring  after  G D . I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  is  still  in  my 

family,  and  doing  well  at  present,  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies  toward  us  all. 
I can  assure  you  that  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  him  since  we 
took  him  in  our  family,  for  he  was  a very  bad  hoy,  addicted  to  telling  lies,  so 
that  we  could  put  no  dependence  in  him.  But  I don’t  blame  him  altogether, 
for  the  family  he  was  with  before  set  a very  bad  example.  They  never  taught 
him  to  love  God,  or  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness  ; they  cast 
him  out  on  the  highway  to  find  a home,  with  scarcely  a rag  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness ; he  was  destitute  of  all  worldly  comforts  ; but  I can  assure  you  that  he  is 
cared  for  now  ; he  shall  have  all  the  learning  that  can  be  desired,  if  he  will  only 
appreciate  it.  I hope  that  if  he  is  ever  spared  to  reach  manhood,  he  will  make 
one  of  the  noblest  men — one  that  will  love  God  and  honor  all  men. 


0.  W. 
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This  was  a poor  orphan  boy,  who  had  no  recollection  of  his  parents.  He  had 
suffered  much  from  hardship,  and  had  no  home  for  months  in  the  city.  He 
used  to  sleep  in  wagons  and  ash-boxes  ; and  though  only  nine  years  old  when 
found  by  a visitor  of  the  Society,  no  one  had  shown  interest  enough  in  him  to 
take  care  of  him.  His  clothes  were  a few  shreds  of  rags,  and  he  was  pale  and 
thin  with  hunger. 

C , Mich.,  December  23,  1860. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir : I received  your'kind  letter,  and  was  as  pleased  to  have 
him  noticed  as  he  is  himself.  John  is  one  of  the  best  boys ; and  the  longer  he  lives 
with  us  the  better  he  grows,  and  the  better  we  love  him.  If  we  had  children  of 
our  own  we  would  think  no  more  of  them  than  we  do  of  John.  He  goes  to  school 
every  day,  and  learns  extraordinarily  well.  There  are  but  few  men  quicker  and 
more  correct  at  figures  than  he  is.  He  is  better  in  geography  than  I am,  and 
a better  speller  ; he  never  would  leave  a newspaper,  I guess,  till  he  had  read  it 
through,  if  his  ma  would  let  him  read  so  long  by  candle-light.  He  has  just 
begun  to  write  this  winter  ; I intend  that  he  shall  attend  school  as  long  as  he 
will  learn.  He  will  make  an  industrious  man,  for  he  is  never  still ; he  never 
wants  to  go  hunting  or  off  to  play  with  boys,  when  there  is  no  school  ; he  al- 
ways wants  to  go  with  me.  When  I buy  or  sell,  he  wants  the  particulars, 
always  trying  to  find  out  the  price  of  property,  and  never  spends  his  pennies. 
I give  him  things  to  raise,  and  let  him  sell  and  make  his  own  bargains.  This 
year  he  has  raised  fifty-seven  turkeys,  and  sold  them  the  other  day.  With 
his  calves  and  the  turkeys,  and  the  pennies  for  learning  lessons,  he  has  at  in- 
terest at  ten  per  cent.  $54.  He  said  I must  tell  about  his  colt ; when  that  is 
three  years  old,  he  will  sell  that.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  are 
proud  of  John  ; while  I am  writing  he  is  counting  his  letters,  he  saves  them  all. 
He  had  his  likeness  taken,  and  wants  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Tracy,  so  that  he  can 
show  it  to  the  boys,  and  let  them  see  C.  J.  Now,  he  says  he  don’t  look  like 
J.  M.  The  letters  are  counted — there  are  seven.  In  your  next,  tell,  if  you 
please,  where  to  direct  the  likeness.  C.  J. 


VIII— LETTERS  FROM  CHILDREN. 


D — , Mich.,  Nt/vemher  18,  1860. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir:  I now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  how  I am 
getting  along.  I am  in  good  health  at  present,  hoping  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  the  same.  My  reasons  for  not  writing  are  these  : almost  every  Sabbath, 
my  day  of  letter-writing,  has  been  raining  so  that  it  has  deterred  me  from 
writing  to  you.  This  Sabbath  threatens  rain,  too,  but  I have  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  write  to  you,  and  I mean  to  carry  out  my  resolution  If  you  could 
only  see  all  the  reports  and  letters  you  have  sent  to  me,  and  see  how  well  I have 
preserved  them  as  mementos  of  your  affection  for  me,  I think  you  would  feel 
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proud  ; but  then  I must  not  be  overegotistical.  We  have  had  a very  bad  fall 
for  securing  the  crops,  but  God’s  will  be  done,  not  ours.  There  was  decided  the 
6th  inst.  the  great  and  glorious  contest,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United  States.  “ * ® I hope  you  will 

excuse  this  short  history  of  political  sentiment.  H.  W.  Beecher  contends  that  the 
Christian’s  politics  are  nearly  as  essential  as  his  spiritual  rights.  Well,  I think 
I must  stop  writing  in  this,  and  bid  you  good-by  for  this  time. 

I remain  your  affectionate  friend,  J.  P. 


This  letter  is  from  a poor  orphan  boy,  or  one  who  had  been  deserted  by  his 
parents,  as  he  could  tell  nothing  about  them. 

P— , I.YD. 

My  dear  Friend:  I now  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  to  let  you 
know  that  I am  well,  and  I hope  you  are  the  same.  You  remember  you  left 
me  at  Mr.  H. , in  P.  But  since  then  I have  got  with  another  man  named  Mr.  B. 
H. , who  lives  about  three  and  a quarter  miles  from  P.  I was  -with  Mr.  H.  one 
week  ; during  that  time  his  wife  was  taken  sick,  and  was  not  well  enough  to 
cook  and  keep  house  for  the  family,  so  Mr.  H.  let  me  go  with  this  man  that  I 
am  now  staying  ■with.  I hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  writing  to  you  sooner, 
as  I had  so  many  thoughts  in  my  head  that  I did  not  know  who  to  write  to  first, 
but  finally  proposed  to  write  to  Mr.  0. , so  I wrote  and  never  got  an  answer 
since  I wrote  it.  I am  getting  along  pretty  well,  and  have  learned  to  plow, 
and  shock  wheat,  and  haul  hay,  and  hoe  corn,  and  feed  the  horses,  and  make 
the  fire,  and  cut  wood,  and  do  a great  many  other  things  ■which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  name.  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  taking  charge  of 
me  coming  out  here,  and  for  speaking  good  of  me  to  Mr.  H.,  and  getting  me  a 
good  home.  This  is  all  I have  to  say,  and  I will  stop  my  pen  this  minute. 

Yours  affectionately,  S.  H. 

P.  S. — Dear  Friend:  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a few  American 

Messengers,  and  direct  them  and  your  letter  to  box  74  P Post-office  ? Please 

to  answer  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. 

S.  H. 


The  writer  of  the  following  is  a smart  boy  of  fourteen  years,  a poor  widow’s 
child.  He  was  office-boy  to  a la'wyer  in  the  city,  but  his  mother  was  anxious 
that  he  should  live  in  the  country,  and  he  was  perfectly  ■willing  to  go. 

A , Ixd  , Jan.  G,  1861. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir : I take  pleasure  in  -writing  to  you,  and  would  -write  to 
you  sooner,  but  I thought  that  I could  improve  my  penmanship  a little  while 
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at  school,  and  I am  going  to  school  conducted  by  the  Quakers.  Something 
about  horses  ; horses  are  a very  useful  animal  on  a farm  ; Mr.  N.  has  fourteen 
horses  at  present,  and  are  the  best  natured  horses  I have  ever  seen,  and  I can 
plow  with  two  horses.  A cow  is  another  useful  animal  to  a farm.  I like  to  milk 
cows,  and  feed  calves  and  cows  ; we  have  sixty  head  of  cattle  now,  and  fifteen 
calves,  hogs,  and  pigs — hogs  are  not  as  good  as  sheep  ; hogs  root  up  grain,  and 
catch  young  chickens.  We  sold  two  hundred  hogs,  and  have  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  young  hogs,  poultry  and  chickens.  Oh,  how  I love  to  have  eggs.  We  have 
two  hundred  chickens,  geese  plenty,  old  geese,  and  pigeons.  I like  my  new  home. 
Mr.  N.’s  family  is  five  children,  all  growing  up.  I would  like  to  hear  from 
my  mother,  and  sisters,  and  brother.  I would  be  glad  to  know  when  my 
brother  is  acoming  to  as  good  a home  as  I have.  Write  soon  again. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  A. 


This  was  written  by  a sprightly  little  boy  of  thirteen  years,  the  child  of  a poor> 
struggling,  widowed  mother. 

N J , 0.,  Jan.  15,  1861. 

Dear  Sir : I take  my  pen  to  inform  you  that  I am  well.  I hope  you  enjoy 
the  same  blessing.  I have  a very  good  place  ; they  are  very  good  people.  I 
have  had  plenty  of  clothes  ; they  send  me  to  school.  I have  had  a new  pair  of 
boots,  four  pair  of  pants,  two  coats,  and  so,  and  in  the  summer  I go  to  Sabbath- 
school.  I can  read  the  Testament ; and  we  had  a celebration,  and  there  were  cakes 
of  all  kinds,  nuts,  melons,  candies ; we  had  a good  time.  We  have  plenty  of 
fruit ; we  have  two  orchards,  and  we  have  one  peach  orchard,  but  the  frost  was 
so  hard  that  we  had  no  peaches.  I take  the  Child’s  Paper.  When  I first  went  to 

I could  read  in  the  first  reader,  and  now  I read  in  the  third  reader.  I have 

learned  to  write  since  I have  went  to  school.  We  have  a very  good  school- 
master ; his  name  is  T.  M.  We  have  fifty  scholars  on  the  roll.  But  what 
have  you  done  with  Kodgers  ? He  was  a bad  boy.  I am  sorry  for  him.  I would 
like  to  know  how  little  Tommy  F.  is  getting  along.  I have  not  seen  any  of 
them  since  I left  you  ; but,  Mr.  Tracy,  I would  like  to  have  you  next  summer 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ; it  would  please  me  very  much  ; I would  like  to  see  you. 

I hope  when  you  come  we  will  have  plenty  of  fruit  to  give  you.  I have  a colt 
worth  $100,  and  that  will  be  worth  a good  deal  to  me.  I had  a very  bad  cold, 
but  I am  better  now.  I am  glad  that  I came  to  this  place  ; but  I advise  you 
boys  to  come  to  the  West ; the  boys  out  here  are  not  like  the  boys 
in  New  York.  I have  got  good  friends ; I like  them  very  well.  Our  school 
is  near  out  now  ; our  Sabbath-school  will  soon  commence  now  ; we  only  have 
four  days  more  and  then  our  school  will  be  out.  I have  a good  place,  and  I 
hope  I shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it ; there  are  not  many  such  places  in  this  State.  I 
hope  all  the  boys  that  came  with  us  got  good  places ; but  I expect  they  have.  I 
send  my  best  thanks  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  I 
hope  they  are  all  well.  I feel  very  lonesome  out  here  now.  No  more  from  * 
your  obedient  servant,  W.  B. 

P.  S. — Mr.  W sends  his  compliments  to  you. 
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This  was  a good  boy  who  was  employed  for  some  time  in  a place  of  trust,  in 
the  city  ; hut  being  poorly  paid,  and  unable  to  help  his  parents,  he  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Society  of  having  a country  home. 

LETTER  FROM  L . D . SMITH,  ELLSWORTH,  0 . 

October  22,  1800. 

My  dear  Friend:  I take  the  liberty  to  address  you  as  such.  I take  up  my  pen 
to  write  you  a few  lines,  and  to  tell  you  how  I like  my  place,  and  my  adopted 
parents.  I received  your  letter,  dated  the  18th,  on  the  22d,  and  I thank  you 
very  much  for  the  advice  and  the  tracts.  I like  my  place  very  well,  and  the 
people  also.  You  quoted  some  very  good  Scripture  verses,  and  I thank  you 
very  much  for  them.  I sent  one  letter  to  Mr.  Tracy  on  Sunday,  which  I guess 
he  will  get  the  day  before  you  get  this.  I can’t  get  much  to  tell  you  now,  as  I 
am  very  busy  thinking  about  the  school  here,  that  I am  agoing  to  in  a week  or 
two.  You  said  that  you  were  afraid  that  my  good  resolutions  might  be  shaken 
by  the  boys  exerting  an  improper  influence  over  me  ; well,  I think  the  boys 
around  here  don’ t go  about  shaking  boys’  resolutions,  for  they  are  all  good  boys, 
as  far  as  I know  any  thing  about  them.  There  has  been  only  one  boy  around 
here  that  has  that  habit,  and  he  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town,  and  I am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  acting  very  foolish  ; but  not  any  more  about  him 
now.  My  work  is  not  very  hard  now,  or  unpleasant,  but  I always  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things.  But  I want  to  tell  you  something,  that  is,  when  a boy 
writes  a letter  to  you,  do  you  put  it  in  the  book  that  has  the  letters  from  the 
boys  printed,  the  Annual  Report,  because  my  people  out  here  would  like  to  see 
my  name  in  it,  and  I want  you  to  send  me  a Record,  when  they  are  out,  for  1861, 
and  tiy  and  have  my  name  in  it ; well,  I guess  I have  said  all  about  that  I do 
know  now,  and  I must  bid  you  good-by  for  a while.  Give  toy  respects  to 
Louis  and  the  Doctor.  Please  to  write,  and  tell  Mr.  Tracy  and  Louis  to. 


This  boy  was  homeless  and  friendless  in  the  streets  of  New  York  for  some 
time  before  lie  found  his  way  to  the  office. 

U , N.  Y January  7,  1861. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir  : I have  been  thinking  of  writing  to  you  for  some 
time,  but  I have  been  so  busy  that  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  till  at  pres- 
ent. I think  I ought  to  write  to  you  at  least  twice  a year  and  let  you 
know  how  I am  getting  along.  When  I wrote  to  you  last  summer  I was  at- 
tending school  at  Whitestown  Seminary.  I stayed  there  through  the  summer 
and  fall.  This  winter  I am  teaching  school  in  the  place  from  which  I now 
date.  I have  been  teaching  now  about  two  months.  I have  thirty-two 
scholars.  I get  along  well,  and  like  it  first-rate.  I expect  to  return 
to  the  seminary  in  the  spring.  I mean  to  go  through  a regular  course 
of  study  at  that  institution.  I can  finish  the  course  classical  in  three 
terms.  I have  paid  my  own  expenses  so  far.  I rely  on  my  own  efforts 
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entirely  ; when  my  money  is  gone  I go  to  work  and  earn  more.  I cannot 
make  np  my  mind  whether  I will  try  to  work  my  way  through  college  or 
not ; it  looks  like  a great  undertaking  to  go  through  college  without  any 
thing  to  start  with  in  the  money  line.  My  health  has  been  very  good  this  win- 
ter, and  I enjoy  myself  well.  Mr.  Macy,  when  I look  back  a few  years  to  the 
time  when  I was  a friendless  wanderer  in  your  great  city,  and  contrast  my  con- 
dition then  and  now,  I feel  that  I owe  to  you  a debt  of  gratitude  which  no  act 
of  mine  can  ever  pay.  It  is  my  constant  prayer  that  the  Lord  will  continue  to 
bless  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  imbue  its  officers  more  fully  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  ever  assist  and  guide  them  in  their  great  and  noble  labors.  I 
would  ask  you  to  remember  me  ever  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  I may  prove 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  and  live  worthy  of  the  profession  I have 
made.  Please  give  my  best  respects  to  Messrs.  Bean  and  Tracy,  and  oblige, 

Respectfully  yours,  D.  C . 


From  a poor  lad  who  knew  nothing  of  his  parents.  His  history  prior  to  his 
having  been  sent  to  the  country  is  almost  a blank. 

P H , Ind.,  Feb.  3,  1861. 

Dear  Sir : I take  the  opportunity  of  writing  you  a few  lines,  to  let  you  know 
that  I am  getting  along  very  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  I am  going  to 
school  this  winter  ; I study  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  read  in  the 
fourth  reader.  I am  learning  very  fast ; I like  my  home  very  well  ; our  school 
is  three  quarters  of  a mile  ; we  have  regular  preaching  every  other  Sunday  ; one 
of  our  churches  is  three  quarters  of  a mile,  another  two  miles.  The  health  of  the 
country  is  very.good.  We  raised  about  two  hundred  acres  of  corn,  averageabout 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  ; our  wheat  averaged  thirty-four  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
our  com  is  sound  and  hard — hardly  an  unsound  ear  to  be  found.  I guess  I 
have  told  you  all  the  news.  My  hand  is  getting  tired  ; I will  close  for  to- 
night, so  good-night.  I've  come  again  to  say  something  more  about  my  home: 
we  live  in  a large  brick  house  ; I think  my  father  is  a very  good  man  ; mother 
is  a tall  woman,  very  good-looking,  and  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know 
her;  her  eldest  daughter  wa%  married,  New  Year’s,  to  Mr.  A.;  we  had  u. 
large  wedding  of  seventy  guests  ; they  are  going  to  move  to  Illinois  next  week  ; 
we  have  a piano-forte,  two  of  the  girls  play  on  it ; I guess  that  I have  told  you  all 
the  news.  I expect  to  plow  next  summer,  and  learn  to  be  a great  farmer  ; we 
have  twenty-five  mules,  twenty  horses,  about  eighty  sheep  ; father  and  mother 
and  family  send  their  love  to  you  ; we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time. 

Yours,  affectionately,  . M T . 

R , 111.,  Nov.  11,  1860. 

Dear  Sir : It  has  been  a longtime  since  I have  written  to  you,  so  I thought  I 
would  write  to  you  again.  I received  your  letter  on  Saturday  the  10th.  I was 
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very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again.  We  have  just  had  a very  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  the  water  was  very  high  in  the  stream.  We  are  very  well  along 
with  our  fall’s  work  now.  We  have  got  our  corn  all  husked,  and  have  been 
plowing  about  a week,  and  have  been  pulling  and  topping  turnips  some.  We  have 
had  one  snow  storm,  the  snow  several  inches  deep.  It  has  been  a rather  wet 
season  this  year,  though  the  hay  crop  was  very  good.  Apples  were  very  plenty 
here  this  year.  The  potato  crop  was  very  poor — a great  many  potatoes  were 
rotted.  My  health  has  been  very  good  this  season.  I have  five  sheep,  and  have 
just  let  them  out  to  a man  for  four  years  to  double.  I have  not  yet  heard 
when  winter  school  is  to  commence,  nor  who  is  to  teach  the  school.  I have  not 
been  to  school  since  last  March.  We  have  had  a Sabbath-school  here  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  M.,  the  preacher  of  this  place,  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
school.  The  scholar  that  learnt  the  most  verses  was  to  have  a present  of  a 
pocket-Bible  : but  we  have  not  yet  heard  who  is  to  have  the  present.  I have 
learnt,  during  the  school,  421  verses. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  L. 


The  parents  of  this  little  boy  were  very  poor.  His  father  was  obliged  to  go 
to  sea,  and  his  mother  then  lived  in  a miserable  basement  in  Cherry  street. 

C ,.Mich.,  January  12,  18G1. 

Dear  Mr.  Tracy  : I have  been  very  well  in  health  since  I left  the  cars,  for 
you  know  I was  sick.  I am  very  well  now.  I am  out  on  a farm  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land.  I have  to  do  a great  deal  of  chores,  for  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  cattle.  I get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  light  the  fire,  then 
feed  all  the  cows,  pigs,  horses,  lambs,  chickens,  ducks,  hens,  and  geese.  I have 
to  feed  a wee,  wee,  small  sow,  and  I saw  a horned  lamb,  and  I asked  the  man 
that  I lived  with  if  it  was  a horned  pig.  You  know  we  can’t  be  silent  all  the 
time,  you  know,  so  we  must  have  a little  fun  once  in  a while.  Now  I know 
you  will  laugh  at  this  letter,  because  it  is  written  so  bad.  Please  forgive  me  for 
writing  so  crooked.  The  people  that  I live  with  are  very  kind  to  me,  they  give 
me  a horse  and  a hundred  dollars  for  myself  to  keep  ; they  bought  me  a pair  of 
boots  that  cost  seventeen  shillings.  I have  moved  from  C.  to  B.  I am  going  to 
school  at  B.,  Michigan.  D.  W. 


This  interesting  boy  is  an  orphan,  or  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  for  he  could 
not  remember  them,  nor  much  of  his  childhood.  He  had  lived  on  casual 
charity.  He  had  known  little  of  kindness  till  he  was  brought  to  the  office. 

I , Ind.,  January  6,  1861. 

Dear  Sir : I write  you  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I am  getting  along 
very  well.  I received  your  letter  on  Friday  last.  I was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  I would  have  answered  your  letter  before  now,  but  I have  been  going  to 
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school.  AVe  have  a very  good  school,  and  I like  teacher  very  well.  I am 
studying  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography.  I go  to  church  and  Sabbath- 
school  every  Sabbath,  and  I am  learning  the  Shorter  Catechism  ; I have  for  to- 
day the  tenth  commandment.  I am  living  with  AV.  S. , in  F. , it  is  a very  pleasant 
little  village  ; it  has  a thousand  inhabitants.  Last  year  we  put  in  about  thirty 
acres  of  com  and  fifteen  acres  of  wheat.  AV.  and  I plowed  corn  last  year ; 1 
like  it  very  well.  AVe  raise  about  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  hogs  every  year  to  sell. 
AVe  have  a splendid  female  school  here,  under  the  care  of  Professor  B.  Mr. 
S.  intends  to  let  us  put  in  ten  acres  of  corn.  I must  tell  you  now  what  a 
splendid  day  I spent  in  the  country  on  New  Year’s  day  at  AV.'s  uncle’s.  They 
have  four  or  five  boys,  about  like  me,  and  we  had  a jolly'  day,  sure.  AVe  hitched 
up  Old  Nell  to  their  little  sled  ; what  a glorious  time  we  had.  AVe  have  very 
pretty  winter  weather  here  ; has  been  froze  up  solid  most  of  the  time,  and 
tolerable  good  sleighing.  Health  is  very  good  here  ; we  have  had  some  sickness  in 
the  family,  but  we  are  all  well  now.  There  are  several  of  the  boys  in  this 
neighborhood.  AVe  make  a very  awkward  hand  at  work  when  we  com- 
mence first ; but  we  arc  improving  some.  AVillie  S.  and  I got  a present  of  a 
new  axe  for  a New  Year’s  gift,  and  we  have  a nice  time  cutting  stove-wood. 
Give  my  love  to  all  the  boys  ;■  tell  them  I am  well  pleased  with  my  situation 
here.  AVe  have  preaching  every  Sabbath,  and  Sabbath-school,  and  day  schools. 
AVe  have  plenty  of  every  thing  to  live  on  ; we  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  apples,  cherries,  &c.  AVe  raise  our  own  chickens, 
pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  we  have  pretty  plenty  of  rats.  Babbits  here  are  very 
plenty,  and  the  boys  have  a fine  time  tracking  them  in  the  snow.  You  must 
excuse  this  letter,  it  is  the  second  letter  ever  I wrote.  Tell  some  of  the  boys  to 
write.  I will  close  my  letter  by  thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter.  H.  J. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tracy. 


The  writer  of  this  letter  was  the  child  of  a worthy  widow — a ladies’  nurse — 
who  was  too  poor  to  keep  her  family  together,  and  was  glad  to  place  him 
under  the  charge  of  the  Society. 

E , 111.,  Nov.  1,  1860. 

Dear  Friend:  I received  your  kind  letter,  and  I was  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and 
now,  I thought,  I would  answer  it,  and  let  you  hear  from  me,  as  I suppose  that 
you  would  like  to.  I got  my  chores  done  a little  earlier  to-night,  and  as  I went 
out  to  milk,  I thought  I might  answer  your  letter  as  quick  as  possible,  for  fear 
that  you  would  get  tired  of  waiting  for  it.  Now,  you  must  not  complain  if 
it  is  not  very  well  written,  or  not  composed  very  well.  I do  not  write  many 
letters,  only  to  mother,  and  they  are  not  very  long  ones.  The  weather  is  very 
bad  now.  It  was  raining  all  last  night  and  nearly  all  day  ; so,  of  course,  it  is 
very  muddy  out  pi  doors.  I think  we  are  going  to  have  cold  weather  after  the 
rain  is  over.  It  is  rather  cold  this  evening.  This  morning  the  calves  were 
shaking  as  though  it  were  winter.  I guess  they  will  soon  get  used  to  it,  and 
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then  they  won’t  mind  it ; but,  perhaps,  you  think  that  cattle  won’t  get  used 
to  cold  winter  ; hut  I am  sure  they  do  not  mind  very  much  after  it  has  been 
cold  a while.  I don’t  like  it  at  first — I know  that  is  a fact.  Now,  perhaps  you 
think  that  I am  talking  foolish — perhaps  I am  I am  trying  to  talk  just  as  if 
I could  see  you,  and  was  trying  to  tell  you  something.  "We  have  had  some  big 
times  out  here  this  fall.  ® ° ® ® ° ® ® ® 

® ® ® ® ® I was  out  to  the  fair  this  fall,  and  had  a very  good 

time  They  had  some  good  cattle  and  horses  there,  and  I saw  W there, 

so  we  spent  the  day  together.  He  is  well,  and  is  gettmg  to  be  a large  boy  now.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  know  him  if  you  should  meet  him  in  the  road.  I don’t 
suppose  you  would  know  me,  either,  for  I am  five  feet  tall,  and  I weigh  92 
pounds  ; and  on  the  4th  day  of  January  I will  be  18  years  old,  if  I live  that 
long,  so  that  I will  soon  be  a man,  if  I ain’t  a man  already.  I think  I can 
call  myself  a young  man  now,  what  do  you  think  about  that  ? I think  I 
could  guess  what  you  would  say,  if  I should  ask  you  that  question  to  your  face. 
4.  saw  Austin  about  a week  ago  ; he  was  well.  I suppose  he  writes  to  you  very 
often,  and  tells  you  what  he  is  doing  ; so  I will  not  not  stop  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  him.  ® ® ® » ® ® I suppose  there  will  be  a great  deal  of 

whisky  drank  in  New  York  on  that  day,  and  some  fighting,  as  there  always 
used  to  be  when  I was  there  ; but  the  election  goes  on  more  peaceable  out  here 

than  that.  ® ® ® ® ® ® ® I wrote  a letter  to  mother  and  G 

a few  days  ago.  I received  a letter  from  each  of  them  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber ; they  were  both  well.  I thought  I would  tell  you,  for  you  said  you  had 
not  seen  them  for  some  time.  I have  not  commenced  going  to  school  this 
winter,  and  I don’t  know  when  I shall  go  ; for  we  have  got  a good  deal  of 
work  to  do  this  fall.  We  have  got  rails  to  haul,  corn-cribs  to  build,  and  corn 
to  gather,  and  that  will  take  some  time.  I don't  think  I shall  get  agoing  till 
after  Christmas.  We  have  not  got  any  Sunday-school  here  now.  The  people 
in  town  don’t  seem  to  care  any  thing  about  Sunday-schools,  and  we  live  a mile 
from  town,  so  we  cannot  very  well  attend  to  it ; but  if  they  would  get  one  up 
I think  I would  go  this  winter,  but  I don’t  think  they  will  have  any.  I can 
stay  at  home  and  read  books,  but  that  is  not  like  going  to  Sunday-school  1 
did  not  exactly  know  how  to  direct  a letter  to  you  : but  1 hope  you  will  get 
this  the  way  1 have  directed  it,  being,  as  it  is,  the  first  letter  1 ever  wrote  to 
you  , but  I will  try  and  write  oftener  from  this  time,  and  now  I think  I will 
draw  my  letter  to'  a close  Excuse  all  mistakes  Next  time  1 write,  I think  I 
can  make  up  a better  letter. 


Yours,  truly 


W R C. 
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E , 0. 

Dear  Sir : I thank  you  very  much  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  me  in 
getting  me  a good  place  out  West  here.  I have  got  a good  home  with  good 
religious  people,  here.  Their  religion  is  Methodist ; they  are  very  good  to  me. 
I can’t  do  much  at  blacksmithing  yet.  He  is  going  to  send  me  to  school  this 
winter,  and  next  April  I am  going  to  begin  to  learn  the  trade.  I like  my  place 
very  well  indeed,  so  far.  I have  learned  to  chop  big  logs,  and  to  milk  the  cow 
first-rate  now.  When  I first  went  out  to  milk,  our  horse,  who  was  in  the  pas- 
ture with  the  cow,  came  smelling  around  and  started  the  cow,  and  she  kicked 
the  pail  over,  and  she  spilt  the  milk.  Then  I picked  up  the  pail  and  went  milk- 
ing again.  The  horse  came  smelling  around  again,  and  the  cow  started  off 
again  and  spilt  the  milk  again.  Just  then  the  boss  came  up,  and  when  he  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  he  began  to  laugh  at  me,  and  then  he  began  to  milk  the 
cow  himself  ; but  after  that,  I have  milked  pretty  good.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing apple-butter,  and  I like  it  first-rate-  Every  body  around  here  is  very  nice, 
and  1 like  them  Very  much.  L.  B. 


This  letter  is  from  a little  girl,  the  child  of  very  poor  parents. 

M , 111.,  January  19,  1861. 

Me.  Macy — Dear  Sir . I have  received  your  kind  letter.  I thank  you  for 
the  good  advice  you  gave  me.  1 have  not  written  to  you  for  a good  while  ; 
therefore,  I have  a great  many  things  to  say.  I go  to  school  every  day,  and  I 

am  getting  along-  very  well.  It  keeps  me  very  busy.  Miss  A has  gone 

away  to  school.  Yet,  if  we  have  a time  for  everything,  we  find  time  to  do  a 
great  deal.  I get  up  very  early  Monday  mornings  and  do  the  washings  before 
I go  to  school,  as  we  have  but  three  in  the  family.  I have  been  every  day  for 

the  last  quarter,  and  Miss  W says  I had  better  send  you  my  quarterly 

report.  It  don’t  seem  as  I ever  could  repay  you  for  the  kind  interest  you  have 

taken  in  me  for  finding  such  a good  home.  Miss  W is  very  kin’d  to  me, 

but  I think  I have  not  always  tried  to  please  her  ; but  I hope  I may  do  better 
in  future  My  step-father  has  been  here  this  fall,  and  wanted  me  to  go  to  New 
York  ; but  I had  not  the  least  inclination  to  go.  He  was  very  angry  because  I 
would  not  go.  I think  I am  better  off  here  than  in  New  York.  I have  been 
to  Sunday-school  every  Sabbath  for  the  whole  year,  and  the  superintendent 
promised  a reward  to  the  scholar  who  would  learn  the  most  verses  during  the 
six  months.  I have  the  most  of  any  one,  my  teacher  says,  and  I got  a nice 
Bible  with  red  cover,  and  gilded.  We  have  a very  pleasant  Sabbath-school.  I 

am  sure  Mr.  W tries  every  thing  in  his  power  to  do  us  good.  Mr.  W has 

just  paid  the  dentist  eight  dollars  for  filling  my  teeth. 

From  your  friend, 

B.  C. 

I do  not  know  as  I can  add  much  to  what  B.  told  you.  She  has  certainly 
learned  a great  deal  in  the  three  years  since  she  came  here.  She  is  now  studying 
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geography,  arithmetic,  and  history,  besides  her  reading  and  spelling.  She  is, 
in  most  respects,  a very  good  girl ; understands  well  my  mode  of  doing  house- 
work and  cooking  ; is  quite  useful  to  us,  and  we  are  much  attached  to  her.  I 
think  she  is  capable  of  making  a very  useful  woman.  There  are  some  traits  of 
character  I am  anxious  to  have  her  correct,  and  I hope  as  she  grows  older,  she 
will  see  the  necessity  of  it,  and  feel  the  importance  of  being  governed  by  Chris- 
tian principles  in  all  her  acts.  This  is  a great  attainment  for  any  one.  My 
earnest  desire  is  to  do  her  good  and  lead  her  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  She 
is  never  running  about  evenings  with  immoral  persons.  This,  I think  a great 
safeguard,  as  temptations  to  evil  are  very  great  here.  She  has  spoken  of  her 

visit  from  Mr.  B ; he  came  determined  to  take  her  away,  hut  she  was  just 

as  much  determined  not  to  go,  and  avoided  any  private  interview.  He  said  her 
mother  was  very  sick,  and  nothing  probably  would  save  her  life  hut  a visit  from 

B ; and  if  she  would  come  and  stay  one  week,  she  would  he  satisfied.  This 

might  he  true,  but  she  had  been  too  much  accustomed  to  his  deception  to  rely 

upon  it.  B.  was  glad  as  I was  when  his  visit  ended.  Mr.  W has  been 

regularly  appointed  her  guardian.  I did  not  see  Mr.  Tracy  when  he  was  last 
here.  We  would  like  to  have  him  call  when  he  comes  this  way. 

Yours,  resp’y, 

W.  B.  L. 


This  hoy  lost  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  was  reared  by  an  uncle,  and,  on  his 
death,  was  entirely  destitute  and  outcast — sleeeping  in  ash-barrels  and  station- 
houses.  From  one  of  these  latter  places  he  was  sent  to  the  office. 

L , N.  Y.,  December  2,  1860. 

Mj  Dear  Friend: 

For  “A friend  in  need 
Is  a friend  indeed.  ’ ’ 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  make  any  excuse  for  not  writing  to  you  before, 
but  I hope  to  he  excused.  I will  not  try  to  express  my  thanks  to  you,  hut  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  It  was  the  best  thing  that 
was  ever  done  to  me  in  my  life  : it  has  made  a man  out  of  me  ; and  I thank  you 
for  it.  Since  I left  you  I have  met  with  good  and  had.  I made  up  my  mind  to 
do  right,  and  did  so,  as  far  as  I could.  The  first  two  years  I worked  for  a man 
for  my  clothes  and  hoard ; after  that,  I had  learned  farming,  and  then  I de- 
manded wages,  and  I got  it.  I got  eight  dollars  a month  and  boarded.  My 
employer  has  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  keeps  nearly  one  thousand  sheep. 
The  next  year  I got  twelve  dollars  a month,  and  this  year  I get  thirteen  dollars 
a month.  I work  from  eight  to  nine  months  out  of  a year,  and  then  I go  to 
school ; the  rest  of  the  time  I do  chores  for  my  hoard.  My  time  is  most  out. 
We  have  most  got  done  our  fall  work ; we  have  got  done  husking  corn  last 
week.  The  com  crop  is  not  very  good,  hut  the  -wheat  and  oats  crop  is  extra. 
This  year  my  companions  are  few,  and  like  myself.  There  are  some  had  ones 
here,  but  I don’t  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  There  is  a church  and  a 
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school  within  a half  a mile.  I would  not  come  hack  to  the  city  to  live  ; the 
country  is  my  home,  and  I love  it.  I never  wanted  to  come  hack  to  the  city 
since  I left  it.  I do  wish  you  would  let  me  know  the  name  and  post-office  ad- 
dress of  the  captain  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  Police — I have  forgotten  it.  He  was 
the  man  who  introduced  me  at  your  office,  and  I promised  to  write  to  him,  but 
did  not,  and  I hope  it  is  not  too  late  now.  He  was  captain  when  I left.  I had 
my  mind  made  up  to  go  to  California  this  fall,  hut  I was  persuaded  not  to  ; hut 
I have  not  given  it  up  yet.  I would  ask  your  advice  about  it,  and  would  like 
your  information  of  the  rate  of  passage  from  New  York.  I have  got  saved  now 
over  S150,  with  the  summer’s  work  ; but  I have  been  very  saving  of  my  wages, 
and  I can  find  any  quantity  of  work,  which  is  in  great  demand,  this  spring. 

Please  to  direct  your  letters  to  me,  E.  E , for  some  of  the  letters  you  sent 

me  I did  not  receive  in  six  months  after  they  were  written.  I must  bring  it  to  a 
close,  for  my  time  is  short.  Please  direct  your  letters  to  me. 

Yours,  very  truly,  It.  E . 


The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  a boy  who  came  to  the  office  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  in  extreme  destitution,  to  look  for  employment.  His 
parents  died  when  he  was  very  young.  He  passed  some  years  in  a poor-house, 
and  afterward  had  no  home.  He  was  sleeping  out  for  a long  time,  and  made  a 
precarious  living  by  carrying  baggage,  &c.  He  was  placed  with  a farmer  in  Ver- 
mont, where  he  lived,  doing  well,  for  three  years. 

r. , L.  I.,  November  22,  1860. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society : 

It  is  some  time  since  I have  written  to  you.  I don’t  know  but  you  will  think 
I had  almost  forgotten  you  by  my  long  silence.  Since  I wrote  you  last  I 

have  changed  about  some.  I left  last  May  and  went  to  B , to  work  in  a 

brass  factory,  but  did  not  work  long  before  I had  the  misfortune  to  saw  off  one 

of  my  thumbs,  and  otherwise  damage  my  hand.  I then  went  to , and  stayed 

a few  days,  and  having  some  friends  on , I went  to  see  them,  and  while  there 

I cut  my  other  hand  with  an  oyster  shell,  and  took  cold  in  it,  and  had  a severe  time 
of  it.  I came  very  near  having  the  lockjaw,  and  was  sick  seven  or  eight  weeks,  but 
God  so  ordered  it  that  I was  among  friends  who  cared  for  me.  And  I think  God 
afflicted  me  to  show  me  my  lost  condition  without  a saving  knowledge  of  His 
grace.  And  He  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  to  renounce  all  my  past 
sins.  And  now  I can  put  my  trust  in  Him,  and  look  away  to  His  redeeming 
blood,  and  say,  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  my  sin.”  Oh,  dear 
friends,  praise  Him  with  me  for  His  goodness. 

And  when  I recovered  my  health  so  as  to  work,  Mrs.  II , a lady  who 

nursed  me  in  my  sickness,  has  a husband  who  goes  on  the  water.  He  wanted 
me  to  go  with  him  on  his  vessel,  and  so  I did,  and  have  been  with  him  ever 
since.  We  are  now  near  Flushing  at  anchor,  expecting  to  come  down  to  the 
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city  in  the  morning.  We  have  on  a load  of  wood,  and  I expect  rve  shall  unload 
at  one  of  the  Brooklyn  wood-yards.  Oh,  how  I should  like  to  see  you  while  I 
am  so  nigh,  hut  I suppose  I cannot,  as  it  will  he  difficult  to  leave  the  sloop.  I 
have  not  much  more  to  say  at  present ; my  captain  is  a very  nice  man.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  his  mate  is  also  a professor  of  religion. 
So  I am  in  as  good  a situation  as  I can  desire,  and  his  wife  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  She  is  a devoted  follower  of  Jesus,  and  tries  to  do  all  she  can  for  the 
furtherance  of  His  cause. 

Mr.  Macy  and  Mr.  Biiace,  please  pray  for  me,  for  I feel  that  I am  weak,  and 
liable  to  go  astray  at  any  time.  Good-night. 

Yours  in  the  love  of  Jesus,  S.  H.  W. 


This  is  a letter  from  an  interesting  girl,  who  suffered  much  in  the  city  owing 
to  the  intemperance  of  her  parents,  and  their  constant  quarrels  with  each  other. 
They  were  unable  to  take  care  of  their  children,  and  the  little  ones  experienced 
much  neglect  and  want.  The  Society  found  good  homes  for  them,  and. that 
they  arc  doing  well  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  : 

A , Mich.,  January  3,  1801. 

Mr.  Macy  : I was  very  glad  to  receive  your  kind  letter,  for  although  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  get  me  a good  home  you  do  not  forget  me  and  my 
sisters,  and  once  more  I will  thank  you  for  getting  a good  home  and  kind  friends, 
for  1 love  to  live  in  the  country  better  than  in  that  great  wicked  city.  I do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  school  and  church  that  my  sisters  have.  We 
live  thirteen  miles  from  town,  and  although  we  sometimes  have  Sabbath-school 
in  our  school-house,  it  is  so  irregular  I do  not  go  very  often.  I have  got  my 
lessons,  and  said  them  to  Mrs.  W. , but  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  sickness  in 
our  family  in  the  past  year,  and  so  I have  somewhat  neglected  them  ; but  we 
are  to  move  down  town  the  first  of  March,  and  then  I will  try  to  learn  very  fast. 
We  have  a little  baby,  it  is  six  months  old — it  is  very  pretty,  and  I love  it  very 
much  ; and  little  H.  is  about  five  years  old  ; he  has  been  very  sick,  but  is  better 
now.  Mrs.  W.’s  mother  is  staying  with  us  ; she  is  a very  kind  old  lady  ; she  is 
seventy-five  years  old.  I like  to  have  her  here,  she  is  so  motherly.  Mr.  W. 
has  a fine  farm  of  over  a thousand  acres  ; it  is  not  all  under  cultivation  ; he  had 
a plentiful  harvest — three  fields  of  wheat,  one  in  front  of  the  door  of  nearly  fifty 
acres  ; he  had  cornfields  and  oats,  and  in  the  park  he  has  rye.  This  park  is 
beautiful  in  summer,  where  we  often  walk,  and  back  of  it  is  a little  brook  where 
the  cattle  go  to  drink.  I love  to  walk  in  the  fields  and  see  the  sheep  and  lambs, 
the  horses  and  colts,  the  cows  and  all  the  cattle.  I often  think  if  you  would 
send  off  the  many  little  children,  who  would  so  enjoy  a run  in  the  fields  and 
meadows,  but  now  it  is  cold,  and  I know  there  are  so  many  poor  homeless  chil- 
dren, I think  of  you  and  them  more,  for  I know  very  many  will  suffer  while  I 
have  all  that  I ought  to  ask,  for  I am  well  at  present,  and  I try  to  be  contented 
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and  do  my  duty.  My  sisters  were  well  when  I heard  from  them  last.  B.  sends 
me  a letter  written  to  her  by  Mr.  Tract.  I was  glad  to  hear  of  my  mother  and 

little  sisters,  in  I . Give  my  love  to  my  mother,  if  you  ever  see  her,  and 

tell  her  I do  not  forget  her.  Please  write  to  me  again,  if  you  have  time. 

I remain  yours, 

H.  L. 


Pexn.,  June  9,  1830. 

Me.  Macy — Dear  Sir : I now  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  let  you  know  that  I am 
well,  and  in  health.  I am  living  with  the  same  folks  ; I have  lived  with  them 
four  years  this  next  fall.  I have  been  in  the  State  six  years  this  month. 
I think  it  is  the  happiest  six  years  that  ever  I have  seen,  although  I am 
not  very  old  yet.  I would  not  stay  in  the  city  for  a good  deal.  0 give 
me  a country  life  yet.  I am  to  have  $150  when  I am  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  that  is  not  long  ; it  is  two  years  from  this  next  fall,  and  a cow 
now.  You  know  that  is  more  than  I could  get  in  the  city,  and  that  is  not  all ; 
I have  four  months’  schooling  every  winter,  and  my  board  and  clothes.  Mr. 
Macy,  I thank  you  for  the  kind  deeds  that  you  have  done  forme.  S.  E. 


E , Mich,  Aw 7.  14,  1860. 

Mr.  Macy — Dear  Sir  : On  the  13th  of  June  I received  your  kind  and  interest- 
ing letter  of  the  9th  ingt.  When  I opened  it  I was  some  disappointed,  expect- 
ing it  was  from  my  mother ; for  I have  not  had  a letter  from  her  since  last 
August.  I wonder  she  does  not  write  to  me.  But,  when  I read  your  friendly 
and  sympathizing  letter  I felt  that  you  too  was  my  friend  ; for  you  gave  me 
just  such  advice  as  I needed.  I have  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  just  right. 
Sometimes  I am  so  quick  to  get  vexed,  it  seems  as  if  I never  should  get  so  as  to 
sit  down  and  count  ten,  or,  as  Mrs.  S.  tells  me,  wait  awhile  and  then  sing — 
anger  resteth  with  a fool,  so  keep  cool.  But,  Mr.  Macy,  I will  “ try,  try  again,” 
and  so  learn  to  do  right,  and  do  as  our  Saviour  taught  us  while  he  wyas  upon  the 
earth,  to  love  each  other  as  ourselves,  and  God  with  all  the  heart.  This  will 
render  us  happy  in  this  life,  and  prepare  us  to  meet  our  friends  who  have  loved 
the  Saviour  and  followed  his  example.  Oh,  I hope  you  will  continue  to  remem- 
ber me  often  by  a letter  or  some  token.  I feel  very  thankful  for  your  letter.  I 
have  many  friends  here.  I am  pleased  with  my  situation  ; I like  farming 
business  ; but  Mr.  S.  keeps  me  at  school  all  the  time,  except  the  vacations  and 
a few  days  when  I had  sore  eyes,  in  all  about  two  weeks,  to  drag,  to  hoe  corn, 
and  so  on,  to  learn  to  work  as  well  as  study.  I have  been  here  three  years.  I 
am  fourteen  years  old  the  very  day  you  wrote  me  that  letter.  I call  it  my 
birthday.  I am  very  sorry  for  those  poor  children  of  the  city.  I wish 
you  would  bring  my  two  little  brothers  that  reside  with  my  mother ; I wish 
that  hey  and  my  mother  could  live  somewhere  in  the  State,  and  then  we 
should  be  so  happy.  I expected  that  Mf.  S.  will  let  me,  next  summer,  begin 
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to  stay  at  home  to  work  the  most  of  the  time.  I had  rather  work  than  study 
in  warm  weather.  We  have  had  the  same  teacher  for  the  two  last  winter  terms. 
He  is  named  E.  I like  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  animals,  and  work.  I like 
the  country — and  I am  pretty  good  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  this  sum- 
mer study  grammer.  This  term,  when  I came  here,  I could  not  read  all  of  the 
alphabet,  and  I have  learned  to  work,  too.  I am  dressed  as  good  as  an)T  hoy  of 
my  age  in  the  town  ; and  go  to  church  and  Sabbath-school ; and  they  like  me 
pretty  well,  and  I like  them,  too.  I read  the  letters  they  write,  and  they  read 
mine.  I wish  Mrs.  S.  to  write  for  me  to  Mr.  Macy.  Oh ! Mr.  Macy,  help  as 
many  poor  children  as  you  can,  and  work  on,  and  God  will  bless  you.  Oh  ! 
write  to  me  often,  and  do  remember  my  little  brother  and  my  very  poor  mother. 
Mrs.  S.  has  a good,  well-improved  farm,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with 
six  horses,  five  cows,  and  one  hundred  sheep,  and  he  has  a daughter  and  one 
little  boy,  eleven  years  old.  He  lives  in  a good  wkite  house,  and  we  all  eat  and 
are  like  as  one  family.  I and  his  boy  dress  just  alike  ; and  I work  a little  more, 
because  I’m  older  and  stronger.  I wonder  if  I should  not  be  a man  first.  Oh  ! 
I hope  to  help  my  mother  by-and-by.  I have  written  a long  letter,  and  so 
I must  say  good-by  or  farewell,  Mr.  Macy.  We  have  received  the  last  report ; 
I wish  we  could  have  them  yearly,  and  we  would  be  very  much  obliged. 

S.  T. 


P , Ind.,  Nov.  2,  1801. 

Mr.  Friedgen — Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  pleasure  I take  the  opportunity  of  writing 
you  these  few  lines.  You  will  not  know  who  it  is  writing  to  you,  but  it  is 
enough  to  say  it  is  one  who  sends  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Society 
his  heartfelt  thanks  in  your  humane  efforts  in  providing  homes  for  the  homeless. 
I am  the  boy  w'ho  went  to  schools  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
reference  to  jrnur  book  will  show.  I am  with  the  same  man  you  sent  me  with,  yet, 
and  expect,  if  nothing  happens,  to  stay  with  him  until  I am  of  age,  being  now  seven- 
teen years  past.  I amjust  a year  out  here,  and  like  the  country  very  well.  The 
man  lam  with  has  a quarter  of  a section  of  fine  level  land  ; we  have  about  eighty 
acres  of  cleared  land.  There  is  but  four  of  us  in  the  family ; the  man  and 
woman,  and  a young  girl,  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  myself.  They  both  treat 
me  as  a kind  father  and  mother  does  to  their  children.  I am  in  hopes  that  I 
will  learn  to  farm  as  well  as  some  of  the  hardy  sons  of  this  soil  themselves.  It 
went  very  hard  at  first  to  work  on  a farm,  as  I had  never  done  a hard  day’s 
work  in  my  life  before.  As  regards  to  my  parentage,  suffice  it  to  say,  my  father 
Tvas  once  a wealthy  gentleman,  but  by  mismanagement  it  all  vanished  in  a short 
period  of  time,  and  I was  therefore  thrown  on  the  kindness  of  my  aunts,  as 
also  were  my  brothers  and  sisters.  But  I could  not  agree  with  them,  and  there- 
fore I came  out  with  those  other  boys  from  New  York  to  Indiana.  You  will 
please  write  to  me  in  answer  to  this  letter.  You  will  do  me  a favor  by  taking 
this  other  letter  to  the  directions  marked  on  the  letter  ; by  doing  this  you  will 
confer  a favor  on  me  that  you  would  not  think  of.  I have  no  more  to  say  at 
present.  I remain  your  humble  servant  D.  J. 
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IX— LETTERS  FROM  AGENTS. 


T , Ind. , April  8,  I860. 

My  dear  Friend:  I wrote  to  you  last  Monday,  speaking  more  in  detail  "about 

the  distributing  of  the  children,  &c.,  from  T . In  the  afternoon  I visited,  at 

that  place  some  of  those  I had  taken  there  two  years  ago.  ■ The  P - - " family 
had  gone  to  St.  Louis,  and  their  oldest  son  was  drowned  in  the  Mississippi  while 

bathing  last  summer.  The  other  family  are  still  at  T , he  is  a shoemaker, 

and  they  had  hard  scratching  in  the  beginning,  but  he  has  commenced  business 
for  himself  lately,  and  is  prosperous  ; they  are  very  grateful  to  our  Society  for 
what  has  been  done  for  them. 

We  returned  to  C , where  we  found  some  little  “ scenes.”  ■ One  of  the 

boys  was  brought  back  because  he  was  homesick,  from  which  the  woman 

inferred  (foolishly)  that  he  would  run  away.  The  community  at  C is  of  a 

superior  stamp,  but  very  particular. 

The  twin-baby  was  brought  back,  and  I found  it  hard  work  to  settle  the 

woman  and  her  children,  but  succeeded  ultimately.  That  splendid  little  K 

(baby  eighteen  months  old)  was  also  returned,  with  good  reasons  for  it.  We  felt, 
however,  not  at  all  troubled  about  that,  as  we  had  a splendid  home  engaged 

for  her  at  E . Going  to  F we  had  to  pass  and  stopped  a while  at  D , 

and  soon  found  that  ‘ ‘ babies’  ’ were  a dangerous  article  to  carry  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  for  a good  lady  and  her  husband,  wealthy  and  without 
children,  of  a Christian  character,  had  seen  the  child  and  became  so  attached 
to  it  that  they  would  not  let  us  pass  on  with  it,  but  they  took  it  home  with 
them  for  adoption,  both  as  happy  as  they  could  be.  Before  wc  were  able  to  de- 
part from  G , a very  large  day’s  work  had  to  be  performed  to  visit  and  set- 

tle, and  change  and  take  back,  and  satisfy  and  persuade,  and  please,  &c.,  &c. 
But  we  left,  leaving  things  in  very  good  shape,  on  Tuesday  evening.  At  3 o’clock 
A.  M.  next  morning  we  arrived  at  L — , with  our  woman  and  boy  for  I — , but 
were  compelled  to  sit  up  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  the  parlor,  where  we  all 
caught  a bad  cold,  there  being  no  room  or  any  beds.  After  breakfast  j 

provided  the  boy  a stay  here,  and  we  with  the  baby  started  for  D . There, 

at  F and  vicinity,  I have  visited  for  the  last  few  days.  I have  seen  the 

majority  of  the  children  taken  to  their  new  places,  and  have  seen  many  inter- 
esting scenes.  At  F there  is  a gTeat  revival  going  on,  and  one  of  the  large 

boys  has  been  converted,  and  joined  the  church.  Three  of  the  large  boys  have 
changed  places,  and  one  has  left.  Three  of  the  families  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  children,  but  consented  to  keep  them  and  do  the  best  they  can.  The  boy 
was  not  well-treated,  and  I took  him  from  his  place  and  placed  him  with 
another  family.  I have  been  convinced,  and  more  thoroughly  than  ever,  that 
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visiting  among  the  children  for  a time  after  they  are  located,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Those  who  believe  that  onr  work  is  complete  after  having  placed  the  children 
in  good  homes,  are  mistaken.  One  hoy,  whose  mother  has  turned  up,  and 
wishes  him  to  return,  said  he  had  no  mother  living  that  he  knew  of.  But  if  he 
had  she  might  come  and  see  him.  He  would  not  come  to  New  York  for  any 
thing.  In  almost  every  case  the  children  commence  to  cry  when  I ask  them  if 
they  wish  to  go  hack  to  New  York. 

One  little  girl  at  D has  had  a sore  eye  ever  since  she  came  here.  Her 

new  friends  thought  of  giving  her  up  to  me,  hut  when  I came  for  her,  Mary 

put  her  arms  around  Mrs.  C ’s  neck,  and  told  her,  “ Ma,  you  must  not  part 

with  me,  I'll  he  good.”  Mrs.  C was  so  affected  that  she  took  hack  her  word, 

and  kept  Mary  as  she  was. 

To-morrow  morning  I will  leave  for  I with  the  hoy,  after  which  we  have 

to  go  to  L , K , &c. 

Yours  truly,  H.  Friedgen. 


B , Ind.,  June  12,  I860. 

C.  L Brace — Dear  Sir : Nearly  two  weeks  of  excitement  and  anxiety  have 
passed  over  in  the  making  up,  transporting,  and  disposing  of  an  interesting 
party  of  children,  and  this  is  the  first  day  that  I feel  at  rest.  The  splendid 
rain  without,  after  two  days’  great  heat,  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  a day’s  retire- 
ment. The  farmers,  however,  who  are  busy  cutting  wheat,  may  not  enjoy  this 
luxury  as  much  as  I do.  The  corn  is  about  three  feet  high  here,  the  wheat  crop 
will  he  very  heavy,  and  altogether  a good  season  is  expected  by  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  country'.  Now  to  our  company.  In  my  opinion  this  last 
company  of  children  was  one  of  our  most  interesting  ones,  and  a perfect  suc- 
cess all  round ; we  had  forty-one  children,  including  two  women,  for  the 
bountiful  West.  As  I wrote  to  you  last  Saturday,  the  greatest  trouble  Iliad  on 
the  way  was  with  D.  My  anticipations  of  more  trouble  in  disposing  of  him 
.were  not  realized.  On  parting,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  commenced 
crying,  and  asking  me  for  forgiveness  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  and 
desired  me  not  to  tell  you,  or  Mr.  Macy,  or  his  mother  any  thing  about  it  (his 
had  behavior).  I have  great  hope  for  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
have  done  very  well,  so  far,  and  are  now  all  in  good  homes.  On  our  arrival 
things  looked  rather  gloomy,  but  after  the  people  became  more  enlightened 
about  our  Society,  and  its  objects  and  ends,  the  character  of  the  children,  &c., 
our  prospect  became  more  hopeful.  The  poor  baby  it  seemed  nobody  wanted, 
which  I thought  very  strange,  inasmuch  as  the  babies  on  former  occasions  went 
first.  When  I came  to  church,  however,  last  Sunday,  I was  no  more  surprised 
at  this  when  I saw  nearly  every  lady  present  having  a baby  with  her,  and  their 
cries  exceeded  the  voice  of  the  preacher  very  frequently'.  The  child  having 
caught  cold  on  the  way,  I was  obliged  to  engage  a nurse,  and  take  care  of  it 
until  a home  could  be  provided  for  it.  Having  done  so,  on  my  return 
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home,  I found  a good  lady  from  the  country  at  the  house,  who  has  no  children, 
and  expects  to  have  none,  wrapping  up  the  little  fellow  and  taking  him  home 
to  the  greatest  joy  of  all,  including  the  baby.  I had  seven  boysleft  onSaturday 
evening.  But  the  good  farmers  came  in  on  Monday  (yesterday),  and  by  one 
o'clock  every  boy  was  gone  to  a good  home.  A number  of  those  who  had  taken 
boys  on  Friday  and  Saturday  came  in  yesterday  to  get  clothes  for  them,  when 
every  one  of  them  claimed  to  have  the  best  boy.  At  N. , last  summer,  I disposed  of 
about  that  number  of  boys  in  less  than  three  hours,  where  here  it  took  me  three 
days — slow,  but  sure.  Not  one  boy  is  in  even  a doubtful  home  ; all  of  them  are 
in  the  very  best  ones,  to  which  every  respectable  citizen  of  P.  will  testify.  As  to 
means,  you  are  aware  that  this  is  the  dullest  period  in  the  whole  year,  but  not- 
withstanding that,  those  who  have  taken  children,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  done  something  for  the  Society,  feeling  it  their  duty  to  do  something 
for  the  many  who  still  remain  in  our  city  homeless  and  in  poverty.  After  the 
boys  were  all  gone,  more  applicants  came,  and  more  boys  were  in  demand.  I 
was  unanimously  desired  to  bring  the  next  company  to  C.,  a small  good  farm- 
ing country  town  in  G.  Co.,  in  order  that  those  from  Princeton  who  wish 
children  could  get  them.  If  I did  not  fear  becoming  wearisome  in  my  letter,  I 
feel  as  if  I would  like  to  relate  the  parting  of  every  boy  from  me  as  they  left 
for  their  new  homes.  To-morrow  morning  I will  leave  here  for  D.,  and  attend 
to  the  settling  of  Mrs.  S.  and  her  four  children.  From  there  to  other  places 
where  children  have  been  left,  whom  I intend  to  visit.  I hope  to  be  able  to 
write  to  you  more  interesting  news.  Yours,  very  truly,  H.  Fbiedgen. 


C , Ind.,  June  25,  1860. 

C.  L.  Bkace — Dear  Sir : When  writing  to  you  from  E. , I promised  to  write 
soon  again,  but  I have  been  driven  so  ever  since  by  labor  and  shortness  of  time, 
that  this  is  the  first  opportunity. 

L.  and  I.  have  been  my  head-quarters,  and  from  there  I have  made  trips  in 
all  directions.  After  I leave  here  this  evening,  going  back  to  I.,  I will  have 
to  visit  C.  and  N.,  after  which  I will  start  on  my  journey  home,  and  hope  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  again  by  the  first  of  next  month.  I left  for  II., 
visited  all  the  boys  in  that  vicinity,  and  found  them  in  their  places  doing  very 
■well — even  G.  W.  One  of  the  N.  boys,  with  Mr.  G.,  has  become  diseased  in  the 
throat,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  recover.  His  brother  with  Mr.  E.  at  B.  L.,  has 
been  spoiled  by  overpetting  him,  and  they  now  have  hard  work  to  get  along 
with  him.  C.  E.  is  doing  well.  The  boy  with  Mr.  B.,  E.,  ran  away  from  E. 
At  W.  I also  made  arrangements  for  a company  of  boys  ; at  least  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  can  find  good  homes  there.  From  W.  I went  back  to  A. , there  we 
have  some  seventy  children  located  ; with  two  or  tnree  exceptions,  they  are  in 
their  places  and  doing  well.  C.  H.  I hunted  up,  and  found  him  doing  well ; he 
has  been  dishonest  in  one  instance,  for  which  he  received  punishment,  and  is 
now  treated  like  a member  of  the  family,  and  is  happy.  He  sends  his  kind 
regards  to  Mr.  Macy.  The  boy  Mr.  Tracy  left  with  Mr.  H.’s  family,  I fear  will 
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also  be  spoiled,  for  the  whole  family  pet  him  like  a baby.  From  A.  I went  to 
C. , to  which  place  Mr.  Tract  took  a party  last  fall.  With  the  exception  of  one 
boy,  J.  R.,  the  children  are  all  in  good  homes,  and  happy.  J R.  will  be  changed 
to  another  place,  at  a proper  opportunity.  The  best  proof  that  the  children  give 
satisfaction  is,  that  another  party  of  at  least  thirty  can  find  good  homes  here. 
Mrs.  S.  sends  her  love  and  thanks,  particularly  to  Miss  S.  After  this  I returned 
to  L. , from  whence  I started  on  a tour  to  F.,  D.,  M.,  W.,  &c.  At  D.,  my  good 
friend  keeps  every  thing  smooth  as  he  possibly  can,  and  all  the  trouble  I found 
there  was  about  the  settling  of  Mrs.  V.  with  her  six  children,  and  E.  W.,  who 
had  but  one  eye  when  I took  him  ; this,  however,  has  also  become  sore,  and  he 
may  become  blind.  I found  two  days’  as  hard  labor  as  I ever  did  in  my  life, 
though  I also  had  many  pleasant  visits  among  the  little  ones.  May  God  bless 
them  in  future,  as  He  has  done  so  far.  M.  R.  with  Mr.  B.,  was  taken  by  Mrs.  B., 
on  a visit  to  B.,  in  order  that  her  friends  may  see  her.  Mr.  F.,  who  has  A.  W., 
told  me  he  was  glad  that  I brought  him  the  papers  of  adoption,  so  that  no  one 
now,  at  any  time,  might  claim  the  object  of  his  soul  (little  A.)  In  such  an 
event,  he  thought  he  would  take  the  child  and  run  if  he  could  not  save  it 
otherwise.  I had  to  make  some  changes,  and  take  one  boy  with  me.  As  I 
could  not  get  another  place  for  him  at  F.,  I took  him  with  me  to  C.  II.,  where 
I visited  the  deaf  mute  D.  B.  He  was  much  pleased  to  see  me,  but  when  I 
made  a motion  to  take  him  with  me  in  the  buggy,  he  ran  off  in  the  cornfield 
where  he  was  engaged  hoeing  corn,  and  I believe  it  would  have  taken  as  many 
men  to  get  him  to  go  with  me,  as  it  took  to  make  him  stay  when  I brought 
him  first.  I did  not  succeed  in  finding  a place  for  the  boy,  and  then  I had  to 
take  him  to  L.  from  here;  Mr.  A.,  fromD.,  took  him  and  relieved  me  once  more 
of  a heavy  burden.  Mr.  H.  ofL.  relieved  me  also  of  another  rejected  little  girl 
with  one  eye,  and  some  bad  habits  besides.  Both  at  D.  and  F.,  every  thing  is 
in  good  shape,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases.  S.  C.  was  brought  to  me  to  take 
back  to  Hew  York,  as  he  has  been  sick  nearly  ever  since  he  came  out,  but  as 
Mr.  S.  was  going  to  leave  him,  S.  cried  so  much  that  Mr.  S.  could  not  part 
with  him,  and  as  his  health  is  improving,  agreed  to  try  him  three  months 
longer,  and  keep  him  if  his  health  gets  better.  I left  the  same  night  for  I. 
Here  I heard,  to  my  surprise,  from  three  of  the  four  young  men  whom  I,  over 
two  years  ago,  took  to  A.,  one  of  them  returned  to  N.  Y.  ; and  these  three  are 
doing  well,  one  of  them  in  the  place  I got  for  him  there.  A.,  one  of  the  young 
men  I took  to  F. , was  baptized  the  Sunday  before  last,  as  a member  into  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  This  morning  I left  by  the  first  train  for  this 
place.  Yours,  very  truly,  II.  Friedgex. 


LETTER  FROM  SI  R.  TRACY. 

Poland,  Mahoning  Co.,  0.,  Oct.  2,  1800. 

C.  L.  Brace,  Secretary  Children's  Aid  Society — Dear  Sir:  The  large  and  very  in- 
teresting company  of  boys  and  girls  with  which  I left  New  York  on  the  25th  of 
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September  was  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  well-behaved  that  I ever  traveled 
with.  As  is  usual  with  this  class  of  children,  from  time  of  starting  they  were 
greatly  delighted  with  the  country  scenery  as  we  passed  along.  The  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  chickens,  &c.,  each  and  all  as  we  passed  them,  brought  out  ex- 
pressions of  joy  from  the  children,  so  that  they  kept  up  an  almost  continual 
shout  and  chatting.  At  Elmira  we  had  a pleasant  surprise  by  Mr.  Macy  joining 
our  company  ; he  brought  with  him  a bag  of  line  apples,  the  gift  of  a kind 
farmer,  for  the  children  ; and  if  that  farmer  could  have  seen  how  the  children 
enjoyed  his  gift,  he  would  have  felt  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. Mr.  Macy  traveled  with  us  as  far  as  Cleveland,  where  he  staid  over 
night  with  us  at  the  Angier  House,  where  we  were  kindly  cared  for,  and  the 
boys  did  behave  nobly.  We  left  Cleveland  on  Thursday  morning  the  27th,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  cars,  and  on  arriving  at  Atwater  station  we  found  throe  farmers  from 
Ellsworth,  with  their  teams  and  large  farm  wagons  well  filled  with  straw  waiting 
for  us,  we  were  soon  all  stowed  into  the  wagons,  and  started  off  for  our  desti- 
nation. Only  think  of  thirty-six  children,  the  three  teamsters,  and  Mrs  T.,  and 
myself  all  in  the  wagons.  A jolly  and  happy  company  indeed.  The  great 
abundance  of  apples  that  we  saw  on  our  way,  kept  the  boys  in  great  excitement, 
but  on  reaching  the  residence  of  Dea.  M.  Allen,  who  was  with  us,  he  proposed 
to  stop  the  teams  for  a few  minutes  and  take  the  boys  out  into  his  orchard  and 
give  as  many  apples  as  they  wanted.  The  wagons  were  accordingly  stopped, 
and  out  tumbled  all  the  boys,  and  away  they  went  pell-mell  over  the  fence  into 
the  orchard,  many  of  them  pitched  at  the  first  tree  they  came  to,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  apples,  and  began  to  fill  their  caps  and  pockets,  we,  however,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  throw  down  these  and  follow  the  Deacon,  who  would  show 
us  where  the  good  ones  were,  and  on  reaching  the  tree  indicated  by  the  Deacon, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  large,  mellow,  sweet  apples.  I assure  you 
the  boys  did  go  in,  and  with  pockets  and  hands  full,  eating  away  with  all  their 
might.  We  returned  to  the  wagons,  where  they  supplied  the  girls  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  wagons,  with  all  the  apples  they  wanted,  and  we  all  then  resumed 
our  journey,  and  in  a few  minutes  reached  Ellsworth.  On  arriving  at  the  church 
where  the  meeting  for  the  distribution  was  to  take  place,  we  found  the  pastor, 
people,  and  the  children  all  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  while  we  were  unloading 
and  forming  the  children  into  line,  so  as  to  march  into  the  church  in  order,  the 
Sabbath-school  sung  a greeting  song,  with  a crowd  of  anxious  and  sympathizing 
spectators  around  us,  who  were  evidently  surveying  our  company  of  poor  little 
homeless  ones  with  deep  interest.  We  began  our  march  through  the  gateway 
and  into  the  church,  but  here  imagine,  if  you  can,  our  surprise  and  joy  on  find 
ing  a table  nearly  the  length  of  the  vestibule,  loaded  with  a collation  sufficient 
for  a hundred  men.  Our  company  soon  surrounded  the  table,  and  made  a noble 
effort  to  devour  the  good  things,  but  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
children  or  the  ladies  who  had  so  kindly  provided  the  feast  were  most  delighted. 
These  important  and  interesting  preliminaries  having  been  finished,  our  com- 
pany and  the  crowd  of  people  entered  the  house,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
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capacity.  The  meeting  was  then  called  to  order,  and  a committee  of  five  promi- 
nent citizens  there  (three  gentlemen  and  two  ladies)  was  appointed  to  counsel 
and  aid  me  in  providing  homes,  and  also  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  children 
in  my  absence.  When  we  all  went  to  work  in  right  good  earnest  in  supplying 
the  applicants  for  children.  In  a few  hours,  twenty-one  of  our  company  were 
in  good  homes.  We  remained  at  Ellsworth  during  Friday,  the  28th,  and  pro- 
vided homes  for  all  that  was  wanted  of  our  company,  and  on  Saturday,  came  to 
this  town,  Poland,  with  the  balance.  We  staid  here  over  Sabbath,  and  gave  no- 
tice in  the  churches  of  our  proposed  meeting  on  Monday,  yesterday  morning. 
The  meeting  came  off  at  9 o’clock,  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  though  the  morn- 
ing was  very  stormy  and  unpleasant,  we  found  good  homes  for  ten  boys,  and 
the  people  manifested  much  interest  in  our  work.  October  4. — The  remaining 
five  boys  have  now  found  good  homes  in  this  vicinity,  and  all,  as  far  as  I have 
seen  them,  are  delighted.  The  change  to  the  children  is  too  great  for  them  or 
us  to  fully  appreciate  now,  but  placed  as  they  are  in  good  families,  under  good 
influences,  we  may  hope  for  good  results. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  C.  Tracy. 


X— Incidents  of  the  News-boys’  Lodging  House. 


THE  NEWS-BOY’S  SONG. 

(From  the  World.) 

Looking  round  upon  these  harmless  hoys,  we  were  struck  by  the  “ rag- tag 
and  bob-tail  ” appearance  of  one  who  sat  scratching  his  head  and  yawning  in  a 
corner.  It  seems  he  had  not  been  there  much  as  yet,  and,  in  answer  to  our 
query,  Mr.  O’Connor  laughed,  and  replied,  “He  is  a fellow  that  I supposed 
never  had  anything  to  say,  but  to-night  I surprised  him  in  the  bath-room  going 
through  the  motions  of  deep  tragedy.  ’ ’ ‘ 1 Can’ t you  draw  him  out  ?’  ’ we  asked. 

Accordingly,  after  the  usual  romp  succeeding  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  O’C. 
tapped  a little  bell,  and  every  hoy  was  in  his  seat  in  a twinkling. 

“Boys,”  said  the  superintendent,  “we  should  like  this  evening  to  be  amused, 
and  as  John  Smith  seems  to  possess  a talent  for  tragedy,  we  should  like  to  see 
him  perform.”  John  Smith  looked  up  in  astonishment,  but  at  once  acquiesced, 
and,  taking  the  floor,  he  ran  his  fingers  through  lfls  hair  (already  on  end),  and, 
with  a wild  stare  into  vacant  space,  shouted  : “ Come  on,  Romeo  and  Juliet !” 
— “ Give  me  another  horse  ; bind  up  my  wounds  ” — “Soft,  I did  but  dream  ” — 
“ What  noise  is  this  ? Not  dead  ? not  yet  quite  dead  ?” — “ Wilt  thou  provoke 
me?  then  have  at  thee,  boy!” — -“Back,  back,  and  quit  my  sight,  thy  bones 
are  marrowless  ” — “ Oh  ! I die,  Horatio.”  At  the  end  of  this  conglomeration 
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of  different  plays,  which  he  has  incorrectly  gathered  from  the  Bowery,  he  falls 
as  good  a stage  fall  as  e’er  was  witnessed.  Tills  performance  being  over,  little 
Lyons  was  called  for,  and  the  mite  of  a boy,  whom  I had  previously  noticed, 
took  the  floor,  to  the  evident  delectation  of  the  audience,  numbers  of  whom 
were  familiar  with  his  powers  of  melody.  We  were  led  to  suppose  it  was  in 
some  measure  a recital  of  his  experience. 

paddy’s  song. 

My  name  is  Paddy  Lyons  ; I’ll  sing  a little  song  ; 

And,  as  I'm  rather  short  myself,  it  won’t  be  very  long, 

I make  the  news-boys  merry,  and  they  sometimes  take  the  hat, 

And  make  a small  collection  for  their  funny  little  Pat. 

I have  a scolding  step-mother — she  made  her  house  too  hot, 

So  Paddy  Beef  cleared  out  in  time,  but  trouble  was  his  lot  ; 

An  M.  P.  put  me  out  to  board,  but  soon  I got  away, 

And  in  the  baker’s  basket  was  carried  out  one  day 

Step-mother  was  a blessed  one  to  get  upon  a spree  ; 

She  licked  poor  Paddy  twice  a day,  as  hard  as  hard  could  be  ; 

He  had  to  wear  her  petticoat,  and  nurse  her  bawling  Bob, 

I fetched  her  brandy  for  her  tay — she  paid  me  on  the  nol 

I showed  my  heels,  and  cut  my  stick — the  shanty  saw  no  more  , 

I went  up  to  the  Bull’s  Head  then,  and  sang  before  the  door  ; 

I sang  for  six  fat  butchers  there,  till  they  forgot  their  grief — 

They  gave  me  a half  a dollar,  and  they  called  me  Paddy  Beef. 

If  any  friend  should  look  for  me,  he  won’t  have  far  to  roam, 

He’ll  find  me  at  the  Lodging  House — the  news-boys’  happy  home  ; 

There  I’ll  be  glad  to  stump  a speech,  or  sing  a merry  song  • 

And  now  I’ll  close  my  melody,  before  it  gets  too  long. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  NEWS-BOYS. 

( From  the  Daily  Times  ) 

It  requires  a peculiar  person  to  manage  and  talk  to  these  boys.  Bullet- 
beaded,  short-haired,  bright  eyed,  shirt-sleeved,  go-a-head  boys.  Boys  who 
sell  papers,  black  boots,  run  on  errands,  bold  horses,  pitch  pennies,  sleep  in 
barrels  and  steal  their  bread.  Boys  who  know  at  the  age  of  twelve  more  than 
the  children  of  ordinary  men  would  have  learned  at  twenty,  why  can  cheat  you 
out  of  your  eye-teeth,  and  are  as  smart  as  a steel-trap.  They  will  stand  no  fool- 
ing ; they  are  accustomed  to  gammon,  they  live  by  it.  No  audience  that 
ever  we  saw  could  compare  in  attitudinizing  with  that  one.  Heads  generally 
up ; eyes  full  on  the  speaker ; mouths,  almost  without  an  exception,  closed 
tightly  ; hand  in  pockets  ; legs  on  the  desks,  or  over  a neighboring  pair  ; no 
sleepers,  all  wide-awake,  keenly  alive  for  a pun,  a point,  or  aslangism.  Wind- 
ing up,  Mr.  Brace  said  : “Well,  boys,  I want  my  friends  here  to  see  that  you 
have  the  material  for  talkers  amongst  yourselves  ; who  do  you  choose  for  your 
orator?’’ 
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“ Paddy,  Paddy,”  shouted  one  and  all.  “ Come  out,  Paddy.  Why  don’t  you 
show  yourself  ?”  and  so  on. 

Presently  Paddy  came  forward,  and  stood  upon  a stool.  He  is  a youngster, 
not  more  than  twelve,  with  a little  round  eye,  a short  nose,  a lithe  form,  and 
chuck  full  of  fun.  » 

“ Bummers,”  said  he,  “ snoozers  and  citizens,  I've  come  down  here  among  ye  to  talk  to  yer  a 
little.  Me  and  my  friend  Bkace  have  come  to  see  how  ye’r  gittin’  along,  and  to  advise  yer.  You 
fellers  tvkat  stands  at  the  shops  with  yer  noses  over  the  railin’ , smellin’  ov  the  roast  beef  and  the 
hash — you  fellers  who’s  got  no  home — think  of  it  how  we  are  to  encourage  ye.  [Derisive  laughter, 
“ Ha-ha’s,”  and  various  ironical  kinds  of  applause.]  Isay,  bummers— for  you’re  all  bummers — 
(in  a tone  of  kind  patronage)  I was  a bummer  once  [great  laughter] — I hate  to  see  you  spendin’ 
your  money  on  penny  ice  creams.  Why  don’t  you  save  your  money  ? You  feller  without 
no  boots,  how  would  you  like  a new  pair,  eh?  [Laughter  from  all  the  boys  but  the  one 
addressed.]  Well,  I hope  you  may  get  ’em,  but  I rayther  think  you  won’t.  I have  hopes 
for  you  all.  I want  you  to  grow  up  to  be  rich  men — citizens,  Government  men,  lawyers, 
generals  and  influence  men.  Well,  boys,  I’ll  tell  you  a story.  My  dad  was  a hard  ’un. 
One  beautiful  day  he  went  on  a spree,  and  he  came  home  and  told  me  where’s  yer  mother  9 
and  I axed  him  I did’nt  know,  and  he  dipt  me  over  the  head  with  an  iron  pot,  and  knocked 
me  down,  and  mo  mither  drapped  in  on  him,  and  at  it  they  went.  [Hi  hi’s,  and  demon- 
strative applause.  ] Ah!  at  it  they  went,  and  at  it  they  kept — ye  should  have  seen  ’em — 
and  whilst  they  were  flghtin’,  I slipped  meself  out  the  back  door,  and  away  I went  like  a scart 
dog.  [Oh,  dry  up  ! Bag  your  head  1 Simmer  down  !]  Well,  boys,  I wint  on  till  I kim  to  the 
‘ Home  for  the  Friendless,’  [great  laughter  among  the  boys,]  and  they  took  me  in,  [renewed 
•laughter,]  and  did  for  me,  without  a cap  to  me  head  or  shoes  to  me  feet,  and  thin  I ran  away, 
and  here  I am.  Now,  boys,  (with  mock  solemnity,)  be  good,  mind  yer  manners,  copy. me,  and 
see  what  you’ll  become.  ” 

At  this  point  the  hoys  raised  such  a storm  of  liifalutin  applause,  and  indulged 
in  such  characteristic  demonstrations  of  delight,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  stop 
the  youthful  Demosthenes,  who  jumped  from  his  stool  with  a hound  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a monkey,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a scrimmage 
with  a big  hoy  who  believed  all  Paddy  had  said,  with  the  exception  of  the 
‘‘iron  pot.” 

At  this  juncture  huge  pans  of  apples  were  brought  in,  and  the  boys  were 
soon  engaged  in  munching  the  delightful  fruit,  after  which  the  matron  gave 
out  a hymn,  and  all  joined  in  singing  it,  during  which  we  took  our  leave. 


a newsboy’s  speech. 

Some  of  these  boys,  in  all  their  misfortunes,  have  a humorous  eye  for  their 
situation — as  witness  the  following  speech,  delivered  by  one  of  them,  at  the 
Newsboys’  Lodging-house,  before  the  departure  of  the  present  company.  The 
report  is  a faithful  one,  made  on  the  spot.  The  little  fellow  mounted  a chair, 
and  thus  held  forth  : 

“Boys,  gintlemen,  chummies  : Traps  you’d  like  to  hear  summit  about  the 
West,  the  great  West,  you  know,  where  so  many  of  our  old  friends  are  settled 
down  and  growin’  up  to  be  great  men,  maybe  the  greatest  men  in  the  great 
Republic.  Boys,  that’s  the  place  for  growing  Congressmen,  and  Governors,  and 
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Presidents.  Do  you  want  to  be  newsboys  always,  and  shoe-blacks,  and  timber 
merchants  in  a small  way  by  sellin’  matches?  If  ye  do  you’ll  stay  in  New 
York,  but  if  you  don’t  you'll  go  out  West,  and  begin  to  be  farmers,  for  the 
beginning  of  a farmer,  my  boys,  is  the  making  of  a Congressman,  and  a Presi- 
dent. Do  you  want  to  be  rowdies,  and  loafers,  and  shoulder-hitters  ? If  ye  do, 
wdiy  ye  can  keep  around  these  diggins.  Do  you  want  to  be  gentlemen  and  in- 
dependent citizens?  You  do — then  make  tracks  for  the  West,  from  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society.  If  yez  want  to  be  snoozers,  and  rummeys,  and  policy -play- 
ers, and  Feter  Funks  men,  why  you'll  hang  up  your  caps  and  stay  round  the 
groceries  and  jine  fire-engine  and  target  companies,  and  go  firin  at  hay-stacks 
for  bad  quarters,  but  if  ye  want  to  be  the  man  who  will  make  his  mark  in  the 
country,  ye  will  get  up  steam,  and  go  ahead,  and  there’s  lots  on  the  prairies  a 
waitin'  for  yez. 

“ You  haven’t  any  idear  of  what  ye  may  be  yet,  if  you  will  only  take  a bit  of 
my  advice.  How  do  you  know  but,  if  you  are  honest,  and  good,  and  induster- 
ous,  3rou  may  get  so  much  up  in  the  ranks  that  you  won’t  call  a gineral  or  a 
judge  your  boss.  And  you’ll  have  servants  ov  all  kinds  to  tend  you,  to  put  you 
to  bed  when  you  are  sleepy,  and  to  spoon  down  your  vittles  when  you  are  get- 
tin’  your  grub.  Oh,  boys  ! won’t  that  be  great ! Only  think — to  have  a feller 
to  open  your  mouth,  and  put  great  slices  of  pumpkin  pie,  and  apple  dumplings 
into  it.  You  will  be  lifted  on  hossback  when  you  go  for  to  take  a ride  on  the 
prairies,  and  if  you  choose  to  go  in  a wagon,  or  on  a ’scursion,  you  will  find 
that  the  hard  times  don’t  touch  you  there  ; and  the  best  of  it  will  be  that  if  ’tis 
good  to-day,  ’twill  be  better  to-morrow. 

“But  how  will  it  be  if  you  don’t  go,  boys  ? Why  I’m  afeardwhen  you  grow 
too  big  to  live  in  the  Lodging-house  any  longer,  you’ll  be  like  lost  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  as  we  heard  of  last  Sunday  night  here,  and  you’ll  maybe  not  find 
your  way  out  any  more.  But  you’ll  be  found  somewhere  else.  The  best  of  you- 
will  be  something  short  of  judges  and  governors,  and  the  feller  as  has  the  worst 
luck — and  the  worse  behaver  in  the  groceries — will  be  very  sure  to  go  from 
them  to  the  prisons 

“I  will  now  come  from  the  stump.  I am  booked  for  the  West  in  the  next 
company  from  the  Lodging-house.  I hear  they  have  big  school -houses and  col- 
leges there,  and  that  they  have  a place  for  me  in  the  winter  time ; I want  to 
be  somebody,  and  somebody  don’t  live  here,  no  how.  You’ll  find  him  on  a farm 
in  the  West,  and  I hope  you’ll  come  to  see  him  soon  and  stop  with  him  when 
you  go,  and  let  every  one  of  yous  be  somebody,  and  be  loved  and  respected.  I 
thank  yous,  hoys,  for  your  patient  attention.  I can’t  say  more  at  present,  I 
hope  I haven’t  said  too  much.” 
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CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAS,  ENDING  JANUARY  31, 1861. 


Allen,  McLean  & Bulkier, 
Arnold,  D.  H. , 

Aspinwall , W.  H. , 

AppletoD,  P.  A.  k Co., 

Aspinwall , John  L. , 

Arnold,  B.  G., 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J., 

A., 

A.  C.  D. , Mrs. , 

Abbott,  Isaac, 

Avery , L. , per  New  York  Times , 
A.  M.  S.  ,for  the  poor  man, 

A Little  Girl,  do. 


$100  00 
25  00 
40  00 
5 00 
50  00 
5 00 
25  00 
25  00 
12  00 
5 *0 
2 00 
1 00 
0 15 


Astor,  Mrs.  H.  .for  the  German  School,  20  00 
...  ’ ...  -d  no 


Astor,  Margaret  R., 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J. , for  German  School, 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J. , 

A.  E.  L. , for  Italian  School, 

A.  E.  L., 

A.  L.  H.  .for  Fourth  Ward  Reading  Room,  20  00 
A.  M. , for  Fourth  Ward  Reading  Room,  1 CO 


25  00 
20  00 
30  00 
1 00 
2 50 


Atwater,  Rev.  W.  W., 
A.  C., 

Allen,  James, 


1 00 
5 00 
1 00 


Baker,  Mrs.,  S.  S.  1 00 

Beekman , Mrs. , 1 00 

Beekman,  Livingston,  25 

Brooks,  Mrs.  H.,  3 00 

Brown.  James,  100  00 

Bliss.  Theodore,  25  CO 

Brown,  Miss  Jessie,  100  00 

Beekman , Mrs. , 100 

Beekman,  Emma,  1 00 

Beekman,  Julia,  100 

Beekman,  Livingston,  50 

Beach,  M.  S , for  expenses  of  a com- 
pany of  Children  to  the  West,  181  55 

Brewster,  S.  W.,  10  00 

Beekman,  Mrs.,  1 00 

Beekman,  Livingston,  50 

Beekman,  Emma,  1 00 

Beekman,  Julia,  100 

Burr,  Misses,  25  01 

Bliss,  Theodore,  for  Fourth  Ward  Coffee 
Room,  25  00 

Brown . Richard , 5 00 

Brooks , Rev.  E.  G. , 100 

Blatchford,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  for  German 
School,  20  00 

Bradford,  A.  W.,  for  German  School,  10  00 

Beers,  A. , for  4th  Ward  Reading  Room,  10  00 

Beers,  A.,  for  Fortieth  street  school,  10  00 

Beers,  A.,  30  00 

B.  W.  0.  5 00 
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Bliss,  Theodore,  $25  00 

Brown,  Wm.  Stewart,  50  00 

Brown,  James  M. , 25  0) 

Brown,  Wm.  H.,  5 00 

Brewer  & Caldwell,  20  00 

Bolton , J. , 25  00 

Bronson,  Silas,  per  B.  J.  Howland,  25  00 

Bronson,  Doct.  O.,  20  00 

Burr,  Henry  A.,  25  00 

Brewster,  S.,  50  00 

Burr,  H.  A.,  25  00 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Anna  II.,  5 00 

Brown,  J.  T.  (W.  Benevolent  Society, 

Brimfield),  16  72 

Bell,  Isaac,  25  00 

Boorman,  Johnston  & Co.,  J.,  100  00 

Butler,  Wm.  Allen,  10  00 

Beebe  & Bro. , 5 00 

Bronson,  Mrs.  A.,  5 00 

Barnard,  J.  B.  (estate),  1,340  00  * 

Buckley,  T.  T.,  5 00 

Babcock  & Milnor,  10  00 

Bellows  & Co.,  10  00 

Butler,  Chas.,  10  00 

Birdsall, T.  W. , 25  CO 

Boorman,  J.,  25  00 

Brooks,  Mrs.,  10  00 

Blain,  I.  W. , 10  00 

Cash,  from  Kinderhook,  2 00 

Cash,  for  4th  W.  R.  Room,  1 00 

Cash,  from  New  Brighton,  % 20  00 

Cash,  from  New  Haven,  ’ 10  00 

Cash,  from  A Friend,  50  00 

Cash,  12  00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash  (W.  C.  G.),  20  00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  1 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  50  00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash , 5 00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  5 CO 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  5 00 

Cash  (per  Mrs.  Lefferts),  10  00 

Cash  (per  J.  Johnson) , 5 00 

Cash  (per  Mrs.  Addison),  10  00 

Cash,  from  German  friend  (per  Miss 
Lathrop),  to  help  German  families,  10  00 
Cash,  10  00 

Cash,  35  00 
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Cash, 

Cash , 

Cash,  for  the  poor  children, 

Cash,  New  London,  Conn., 

Cash,  from  Newburg, 

Cash,  per  J.  L.  Mason, 

Cash,  from  Princeton, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash,  from  Sparta,  LivingstonCo. , 
Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash  (found  in  the  bon) , 

Cash  do. 

Cash  do. 

Cash  do. 

Cash,  S.  V.  A., 

Cash  (W.  A.  G.), 

Cash  for  Coffee  Room  (Fourth  Ward), 
Cash,  Box  1953,  New  Haven, 

Cash  for  Fourth  Ward  Reading  Room, 
Cash  for  Thanksgiving, 

Cash, 

Cash  for  Fourth  Ward  Reading  Room, 
Cash  in  envelope, 

Cash, 


20 


Cash  from  a friend  (per  R.  J.  Livingston)  15 


Cash. 

Cash  ’ 

Cash,  L.  A.  S. 

Cash, 

Cash,  [-per  C.  C.  Tracy, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash  (B.  S.  M.), 

Clapp,  Miss  Dorothy,  from  a few  indi- 
viduals, 

Colvill,  John, 

Children,  help  for  poor, 

C.  R.  L. , 

C.  B., 

C.  R.,  5 

Child.,  Prof.  F.  T.,  5 

Collection  in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  216 
Collection  in  Presbyteri’n  Church,  Hud- 
son, Col.  Co. . N.  Y. , per  C.  L.  B. , 

Collection  in  South  Congrega’l  Church, 
Brooklyn, 

Cong’l  Sabbath  School,  Middlebury, 
Conn.,*per  G.  E.  Hill,  Sup't,  11  00 

Cong’l  Church,  Walton,  per  Rev.  J.  S. 

Pcttingal,  6 00 

Christian  Free  Gift  Association,  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  per  C A Brown,  Sec’y,  5 01 

Collection  of  Cong'l  Church,  Lyme 
Conn. , per  C.  L.  B. , 

Collection  in  D.  R.  Church,  Rhinebeck, 


1 

1 

1 

100 

5 

5 

5 


28 


4G 


00 

00 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

38 

00 

CO 

50 

05 

50 

50 

25 

00 

00 

25 

00 

CO 

50 

00 

00 

00 

(10 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

CO 

25 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

00 

00 


15 
10  . 


59 
50 

Collection  in  Plymouth  Ch.,  Brooklyn,  220  12 

' 58 

25 
21 
00 


1 

11 
10  : 
23 


Collection  at  Copley, 

Collection  in  M.  E.  Church,  Poland, 

Collection  at  Tecumseh, 

Citizens  of  Jacksonville, 

Cong’l  Church  at  Columbus,  “Ind.” 

(Branch),  2 90 

Collection  in  Market  Street  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  85  00 

Collection  in  Congregational  Church, 

Chazy,  N.  Y. , 8 50 

C.  D. , 1 00 

Cotheal,Mr.,  1 00 

Colden,  Mrs.,  20  00 

Colden,  Mrs. , 20  CO 

Corlies,  E.  W.  25  00 


Cook,  Dr.,  $10  00 

Crane,  Susan  L. , from  Ladies  to  buy 


clothing, 

20  00 

Colden,  Mrs.,  k Miss  Wilkes, 

10  00 

Chase,  C.  C.,  for  poor  Irishman, 

1 00 

Crooks,  Thomas, 

1 00 

Corley,  Mrs.  S. , 

5 00 

Coleman,  E.  W. , 

5 00 

Christern,  F.  W. , 

5 00 

Charlier,  Elie, 

20  00 

Carter,  Mrs.  R.  W., 

10  00 

Cook,  J.  B. , J 

1 00 

Clark,  Cullen, 

5 00 

Courtney,  Mrs., 

0 50 

Canfield,  Dr., 

1 00 

Crosby,  Wm.  B. 

25  00 

Coleman,  W.  T. , & Co., 

5 00 

Caswell,  John, 

25  00 

Coster,  Mrs.  H.  T. , 

10  00 

Chamberlain,  W.  L., 

15  00 

Colgate,  Mrs.  George, 

5 00 

Cooper,  Edward, 

25  00 

Chester,  W.  W., 

10  00 

Cash  (G.  N ) , 

5 00 

Cash  from  Philadelphia, 

50  0) 

Clapp,  E., 

£0  00 

Cooper,  Peter, 

50  00 

Charlick,  Oliver, 

25  0) 

Caswell,  John, 

20  00 

Cary,  W.  F. , 

25  00 

Congreve  (Chas.)  & Son, 

25  00 

Claffln,  Mellon  &Co., 

100  00 

Cronin,  J.  B. , 

5 00 

Congdon , C. , 

5 00 

Crosby,  W.  B. , 

25  00 

Chamberiam,  L. , 

, 5 00 

Dike,  James  P., 

50  00 

Davis,  Mrs.  Charles, 

15  00 

Dunlap,  Mrs.  A., 

5 00 

Dimon,  Mrs.  Margaret, 

20  00 

Dugustine,  Frank, 

1 00 

Dutchess  co. , 

25  00 

D.  C., 

25  00 

Dussel,  Mrs., 

0 50 

Dethrick,  A., 

0 50 

Dix,  John  D., 

10  00 

Duncan,  Julia, 

10  00 

Dunlop,  Mrs.  A., 

10  00 

Duncan,  Sherman  & Co., 

50  00 

Dubois,  Cornelius, 

10  00 

Dayton,  J.  C.,  & Co., 

10  00 

E.  F., 

5 00 

Elliott.  Henry  H., 

25  00 

Ellis,  George, 

5 00 

Evarts,  Wm.  M., 

20  00 

Ely,  A.K., 

10  00 

Emerson,  Wm., 

10  00 

Ellis,  Geo. , 

5 00 

Endicott,  Wm. , jr. , 

50  00 

Earle,  John  H.,per  B.  J.  Howland, 

25  00 

Everall,  J. , 

2 00 

Everett,  Mrs.,  per  C.  L.  Brace 

1 00 

Everall.  J. , 

2 00 

Ellis,  G.  F., 

1 00 

Ely,  M.  D. , 

10  00 

Easton,  C. , per  B.  J.  Howland, 

9 0) 

Earle,  J.  II.,  per  B.  J.  Howland 

25  00 

E.  M.  B. , 

50  00 

Everall,  J., 

2 00 

E.  F., 

5 00 

Fahe,  S.  Clinton,  from  her  S.  S.  Class, 

2 00 

Faile,Thoma^  H. , 

50  00 
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Fuller,  B.  F., 

Fry,  C.  M.  &Co., 

Freman,  Isaac, 

Friend, 

Fawcett.  IV., 

Friend  from  Philadelphia, 

Friend,  Farmington,  Conn., 

Friend,  M.  R.  G. , 

Friend, 

Friend,  A sincere 

Friend  to  Children’s  Aid  Society,  per 
J.  L.  Mason, 

Friend, 

Friend  in  New  London 
Friend  for  Hamersley  street  School, 

Friend, 

For  the  use  of  the  poor  children, 

Friend  in  Harlem,  for  0.  Gardner’s 
Reading  Room, 

Friend  to  the  cause, 

Friend, 

For  the  Children’s  Aid  Society, 

Friend  of  the  poor  for  Fourth  Ward  School,  15  00 


SI  00 
10  00 
2 00 
5 00 
3 00 
50  00 
1 00 
10  00 
10  00 
5 00 

1 50 
5 00 
3 00 

150  00 
25  00 
1 00 

10  00 

2 00 
10  00 

5 00 


From  a few  Individuals, 

For  Children’s  Aid  Society, 

Griffin,  C.  L. , 

Grew,  Henry, 

Griswold,  J., 

Gilman,  IV.  S., 

G.N., 

Goodhue  & Co. , 

Graham.  J.  L. , 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen, 

Gajani,  G.,  for  Italian  School, 

Giraud,  Mrs.  S.  M. , 

G.  T., 

G.  W.  B., 

G.  T., 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen, 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen,  for  Reading 
Room, 

Giraud,  Mrs.  S.  M., 

Griffin,  C.  K. , for  German  School 
Giraud,  S.  M.,  for  Italian  School, 
Gridley,  Mrs.  Dolly, 

Gates,  Lucy, 

Griggs,  Mrs.  S., 

Griggs,  Mrs.  S. , for  Fourth  Ward  Read- 
ing Room, 

Griggs,  Mrs.  S.,  for  News  Boys, 

Hawkins,  B. , 

Haines,  Wm.  A., 

Holmes,  Mrs., 

Hamersly,  John  W. , 

Hayes,  Catharine  E. , 

Holland,  W.  J., 

Hamilton,  Miss, 


1 00 
25  00 

5 00 
50  00 
5 00 
40  00 
5 00 
100  CO 
10  CO 
20  00 

5 00 

6 00 
2 50 

25  00 

2 50 
20  00 

5 00 
1 00 

1 CO 
1 00 
5 00 

2 00 
20  00 

5 00 
5 00 

0 50 
10  00 
5 00 
10  00 
0 25 

3 00 
10  00 


Hawks,  Rev.  F.  L.,  for  Italian  School 
per  A.  E.  Cerqua,  10  00 

Humphrey,  Solon,  25  00 

Hawks,  Rev.  Dr. , for  Italian  School,  10  00 

Hale,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  5 00 

H.  W.  H. , 0 50 

Hawes,  L.  P.,  150  CO 

Hanford,  E.,  1 00 

Hamilton,  Miss,  Cuba,  10  00 

Hemenwav,  Mrs.  L. , 2 00 

Harris,  J.T.,  5 00 

Hazard,  Henry,  per  C.  L.  Brace,  3 00 

Holden,  II.  W'.,  0 50 

Help  for  “ the  blind  laborer,”  3 00 

H. . Westport,  for  Fourth  Ward  Reading 
Room,  I 00 


Hawks,  Rev.  F,  L.  ,for  Italian  School,  $10  00 

— . , ’ ^ ™ 7 os  nn 


Hale.  Mrs.  S.  W. , 25  00 

Haven,  Mrs.  J.  W. , 10  00 

Hawks,  Dr. , for  Italian  School,  10  00 

Hustace,  Mrs.  L.  G. , from  Ladies  of  Con  - i 
gregational  Church,  1 50 

Hoboken,  for  East  River  Industrial  ^'o- 
School,  ■“  5 03 

Hoboken,  for  4th  Ward  Industrial  School,  5 00 
Hoboken,  for  German  Industrial  School,  5 00 
Hitchcock,  Miss  A.  L.,  50  00 

Hoffman,  S.  V.,  40  00 

Hawks,  Rev.  Dr. , for  Italian  School,  10  00 

Hey  wood,  Capt.,  5 00 

Hubbard,  D.  H.,  5 00 

Hentz,  H!,  _ 5 00 

H.  (Westport,  Conn.),  per  N.  F.  Times,  5 00 

Hunt,  Wilson,  G.,  20  00 

Harsen,  Jacob,  . 25  00 

Hedges,  Miss  C.  A.,  50  00 

Hoadley,  David,  ) 5 00 

Henrys,  Smith,  and  Townsend,  25  00 

Hoboken,  . ' 25  00 

Halsey,  B.  J. , and  Cornelia,  2 00 

Haughton,  Jas. , 2 00 

Hewitt,  A.  S.,  50  00 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  50  00 

Haughwout,  E.  V. , 5 0 1 

Huxthal,  B. , 5 00 

Hoboken,  - 15  CO 

H.  M.,  ^ 25  00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Hannah,  20  00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Hannah,  20  00 

Irvington  Sewing  Circle.  8 27 


Jackson , G.  H. , & Co. , 10  00 

J.  IV.,  for  Children’s  Aid  Soiiety,  30  00 

J.  R.,  ' 3 00 

J.  E.  W. , Mrs.,  100  00 

Jackson,  Patrick,  for  Italian  School,-  5 00 

J.  R.  E.,  30  00 

J.  P.,  10  00 

Johnson.  J.,  7 00 

Juvenile  Benevolent  Society  of  Second 
Congregational . Church.  Dorchester, 


Mass.,  5 00 

James,  - 2 00 

James  & Co/,  N.  E. , 10  00 

J.  C.  P. , 5 00 


Keeler,  E.  W. , 
Kooder,  J. , > 
Kinbali,  Mrs.  E.  C. , 
King,  Rufus  S. , 

K., 

K., 

Kendall,  Isaac  C. , 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Robt., 
King , W.  L. , 


10  CO 

0 25 

1 00 
10  00 
50  00 

110  00 
25  00 
5 00 
150  00 


Lathrop,  Miss,  from  a German  friend 


for  aiding  German  families, 

8 00 

Lady,  per  Rev.  F.  W.  Zabriskie, 

5 00 

LefTerts,  Mrs.,  per  J.  L.  Mason, 

10  00 

L.  L., 

10  00 

Livingston,  M., 

20  00 

Livingston  M.,  Fourth  Ward  Readim 

Room, 

3 20  00 

Loring,  Mrs.,  C.  G.,  per  C.  L.  Brace, 

5 00 

L. , Mrs. , 

50  00 

Livingston, R.  J.,  for  German  School, 

100  00 

Livingston,  Lewis, 

20  00 

Livingston,  Cambridge, 

20  00 

Learned,  S.  C. , 

10  00 
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Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  (Leicester, 


Mass. ) , to  pay  freight,  $1 

Livingston,  R.  J.,  100 

Lady,  perB.  TV.  Bull,  25 

Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  (Colchester, 
Conn.),  for  paying  freight,  1 

Ladies’  Sewing  Society  of  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Ellington,  2 

Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  (Winchen- 
don,  Mass.),  per  A.  P.  JIarvin,  15 

Lady  (Hartford , Conn.) , 3 

Livingston,  H.  B. , 20 

Livingston,  Miss  S. , 5 

Livingston,  R.  J.,  50 

Lowery,  Mrs.,  2 

Langdon,  Geo.,  1 

Lady,  5 

Leggett,  Doctor,  1 

Leggett,  Mrs.,  2 

Livingston,  Mrs.  K.  E.  15 

Lyon, John,  1 

Livingston,  Robt.  J. , 25 

Livingston,  Robt.  J.,  for  Italian  School,  25 
Longfellow’s,  Rev.  Mr.,  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, 98 

Lord,  J.  Couper,  25 

Leit,  Allen  N. , 5 

Lee,  Mrs.  David,  3 

Learned,  L.  A. , 10 

Lottimer,  TVm. , 10 

Livingston, Robt.  J.,  100 

Low,  A.  A.,  25 

Leverett,  J.  S.,  5 

Lester,  J.  TV.,  10 

Marian,  Thomas,  100 

Minturn,  Robt.  B. , 200 

Morton,  Grinnell  &Co.,  50 

Minturn,  Mrs.  Chas.,  25 

Merriman,  M.  H.,  25 

M.  H.,  25 

Marvine,  Chas. , 5 

Marquand,  Henry  G. , 10 

Macy's,  J. , Sons,  5 

Marie  & Kanz,  10 

McLean,  Geo.  TV. , 10 

Munn,  O.  I).,  50 

Mayer,  John,  5 

Morrison,  J.,  5 

Morgan,  G.  D. , 50 

Merrick  & Bull,  25 

Mali,  H.  TV.  T. , 5 

Murray , Jas.  B. , 20 

M.  B. , per  J.  L.  Mason,  10 

if.  TV.  TV. , 5 

McKee,  Juseph,  Jr.,  6 

M.,  10 

Marquand,  Fredk.,  15 

Marquand,  Fredk.,  Fourth  Ward  Reading 
Room,  5 

M.  F.  TV.,  Miss,  12 

M.  B.  II. , 1 

Mead, John,  5 

M.  R.  G. , 10 

M.P.  A..  25 

McHarg,  W.  S. , 5 

Mitchell,  C.  Leroy,  6 

M.  C.,  5 

Miller,  Mrs.  W.  Starr,  25 

Merrick,  L.  L. , for  Fourth  Ward  Reading 
Room , 1 

Mellen,Wm.  II. , for  Fourth  Ward  Reading 
Room,  per  TV.  D. , 20 

Mackay , TVm . , 15 

McCloud , H. , 5 


McKnight,  John,  $5  00 

McCloud,  Miss,  5 01 

Merriam,  L.  P.,  5 00 

Missionary  Ass’n  of  Plymouth  Church  S.  S. , 
Brooklyn,  25  00 

Mixter,Mrs.,  100  00 

Merriam,  Homer,  10  00 

Merriam.  Geo.  C.,  25  00 

McDonald,  John,  10  00 

Merwin,  Rev.  Sami.  J.  M.,  10  00 

Mitchell,  C.  LeRoy,  5 00 

Malcolm,  A.,  25 

Myers,  John  K.,  10  00 

McGee,  James,  5 00 

Miller,  TV.  T. , 5 00 

Munn,  O.  I).,  25  00 

Methodist  E.  Church,  Columbus,  Ind.,  10  46 

McEwen,  Mary,  25 

Martin,  TV.  C.,  10  00 

Noon,  Mrs.,  5 00 

North,  Mrs.  Doctor,  5 00 

New  London,  10  00 

Neale,  Thomas,  2 00 

New  York  City,  3,000  00 

Newman,  R.  H.,  10  00 

Ne vans,  II.  N.,  25  00 

Olyphant,  Son  & Co.,  50  00 

Orcutt,  Chester,  1 00 

Phelps,  Mrs.,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  10  00 

Parker,  Geo.  C. , per  J.  F.  Melliss,  1 00 1 

Phinney,  II.  F. , 10  00 

Pettingill,  Rev.  J.  S.,  1 00 

Perry,  Sophia,  2 01 

Potain,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  5 00 

Patterson,  John  5 00 

Potter,  Howard,  for  families,  20  00 

Probasco,  Miss  S.,  2 50 

Palmer,  Wm.  B.,  60  00 

Potter,  Howard,  75  00 

Porter,  M..  10  00 

Paine,  Mrs.  J. , 15  00 

Potter,  Howard,  per,  for  Sch.  in  1st  Ward,  25  00 

Potter,  Robt.  B. , 25  00 

Paret,  J.,  Jr.,  2 50 

Patterson,  J.,  100 

Phelps,  Rev.  J.  n. , 2 00 

Presbyterian  Sab.  School,  Sing  Sing,  15  00 
Presbyterian  Church,  Greeneville,  N.Y. , 20  00 
Perry,  Sophia,  2 00 

Phelps,  Wm.  A.,  4 00 

Potter,  Clarkson  N.,  25  00 

Proceeds  of  fancy  work  of  3 littlo  girls,  7 01 

Paige,  J.  W. , & Co.,  50  00 

Peck,  J.  S.  L.,  100  00 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Lydia  S.,  5 00 

Potter,  Howard  75  00 

P.  & K. , , 5 00 

Paige,  Anne  M. , 100 

Paige,  J.  TV.  & Co.,  50  00 

Perkins,  C.  L.,  ' 15  00 

Paine,  John,  25  00 

P.  J.  C.  - 5 00 

Richards,  A.  C.,  & Jos.  Peabody,  17  70 

Redmond,  TVm. , 10  00 

Rushmore,  Cone  & Co.,  50  00 

Robbins,  Mrs.  E.  C. , per  Rev.  G.  A.  Bryan,  2 00 

Ray,  Robert,  per  Rev.  G.  A.  Bryan,  >25  00 

R.,  per  Rev.  G.  A.  Bryan,  100  00 

Ranney,  Rev.  Joseph  A.,  2 01 

Ring,  Mrs.  E.,  1 00 


Ruth,  B.B.,for  sending  girls  under  10  yrs.  ,10  00 


00 

00 

• 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

67 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

bo 

00 

00 

00 

01 

00 

00 

00 

00 

01 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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Ray,  Robert,  for  Fourth  Ward  Reading 
Room, 

$25  00 

Rawling,  T., 

2 00 

Roosevelt  and  Son, 

40  00 

Rowell,  Mary  S.,  for  poor  family, 

2 00 

Roberts,  Marie  L. , 

5 00 

R., 

100  00 

Robbins,  Eliza  C.  and  friends, 

4 00 

Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S. , for  4th  W.  Read’g  R. 

,20  00 

Richardson,  A sa, 

5 00 

Ruth,B.  B., 

5 00 

Ray,  R. , 

25  00 

S.  N.  H. , 

6 00 

Schietfelin,  Philip  & Co.,  for  German 

School, 

20  00 

Sisters,  Three,  per  J.  L.  Mason, 

15  00 

Spenser.  C.  L. , 

200  00 

Swift,  Charles  E. , 

1 00 

Swift,  Louisa  M. , 

2 50 

Sheldon,  Henry, 

25  00 

St.  John,  Mrs.  Dorcas,  per  S.  St.  John, 

5 00 

S.  V.  A., 

25  00 

Shaw,  Francis  G. , for  German  School, 

25  00 

Shipman , C.  H. , for  1 1 

50  00 

Shepard,  F.  M. , 

10  00 

Sheldon,  Henry, 

20  00 

Starr,  M., 

25  00 

Sabine,  Wm.  and  family, 

2 00 

Shelton,  Mrs.  T.  B., 

25  00 

Shelton,  Miss, 

15  00 

Sahler,  J.  H., 

5 CO 

Smith,  E.  P., 

21  SS 

Smith,  Rev.  S.  S. , 

10  00 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  L., 

5 00 

Sloane,  Mrs.  S.  M.  G.,  for  poor  woman  in 
Fortieth  street, 

2 00 

Smith,  D. , 

Stimpson,  Robert, 

50 

50 

Scheiffelin,  Jas.  L. , 

10  00 

Salter,  C.  G., 

3 CO 

Spring,  Marcus, 

10  CO 

Sewing  Society  of  First  Congregational 
Church,  New  London,  to  pay  freight, 
per  Mrs.  Eben  Learned, 

1 00 

Sunday  School  of  Trinitarian  Church, 
Malden,  Mass. , per  J.  Freeman,  treas- 
urer, 

20  00 

Sabbath  School,  Plymouth,  Brooklyn, 
per  H.  D.  Beach,  Treasurer, 

30  00 

Sabbath  School,  per  E.  Newbury, 
Sup’t,  Brooklyn, 

21  00 

Sabbath  School,  No.  169  of  Juvenile 
Missionary  Association, 

10  CO 

Sunday  School  of  Church  of  Interces- 
sion, part  of  the  proceeds  of  a fair  of, 
per  Warren  Hastings,  for  Fourth 
Ward  Reading  Room, 

25  CO 

Sabbath  School  of  South  Congregation- 
al Church,  Kennebeckport,  Me., 

7 51 

Sabbath  School  Missionary  Society, 
Casco,  Mich., 

t 21 

Sunday  School  of  Congregat’l  Church, 
Newtown,  Conn., 

4 CO 

Skiddy,  Francis, 

50  00 

Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  L., 

100  00 

Seney,  G.  J. . . 

20  00 

Schieffelin,  Philip  & Co., 

50  00 

Sullivan,  Randolph  & Budd 

Somers,  Henry, 

25  00 

5 00 

Schuchard,  Frcd'k 

25  00 

Staples,  S.  P., 

10  00 

Sherman,  B.  B., 

10  00 

Sturges,  Wm.  C., 

■ 5 00 

Sampson,  G.  G. , 

25  00 

Shipman,  C.  H. , 

$200 

00 

Sears,  J.  N. , 

5 

00 

Smillie,W.  C., 

25 

00 

Sheldon , H. , 

20 

00 

Townsend,  J. , Jr., 

5 

00 

Taylor,  Wm., 

5 

00 

Tracy,  Mrs.  F.  C., 

10 

00 

Tweedy,  E. , 

Terry,  John  T. , 

20 

00 

50 

00 

Tucker,  Sands, 

5 

00 

Tracy,  C.  L. , 

100 

00 

Terbell,  H.  S., 

Tweedy,  O.  B., 

25 

00 

50 

00 

T.  & Co. , 

10 

00 

Trimble,  Mrs.  D., 

5 

00 

Terbell,  H.  S., 

40 

00 

Tuckerman,  L. , 

25 

00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Amos, 

10 

00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Amos, 

4 

00 

Townsend , Sarah  M. , 

50 

Townsend,  Robbie, 

25 

Townsend,  Delia, 

25 

Tenney,  E., 

25 

00 

Tweedy,  E. , 

20 

00 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Amos, 

10 

00 

Torrence,  Mrs. , 

5Q 

Tyler,  Solomon, 

1 

09 

Van  Horne , Miss  A.  M. , 

25 

OO 

Voorhies,  Mrs.  L.  W. , 

10 

00 

Van  Wagenen,  J., 

10 

00 

Von  Hoffman,  L.  & Co., 

10 

00 

Vyse  & Sons, 

50 

00 

Verplanck,  S.  H. , 

Van  Ness,  Mary  C. , 

2 

00 

5 

00 

W.  G.  H.. 

5 

00 

Whiton , Mary  E. , 

3 

00 

Well  Wisher,  per  J.  L.  Mason, 

1 

00 

Wright,  Francis, 

2 

00 

Whiting,  Miss  Caroline, 

4 

00 

Whitney,  Miss  H.  P., 

15 

00 

Wilbur,  Arnold, 

6 

00 

Woodbury,  John  P. , 

20 

00 

Wilkes,  Miss  H.  R. , 

2 

00 

Wilks,  Miss  G. , 

o 

00 

Weeks,  John  T.,  and  friend, 

5 

00 

Waite,  S.  W. , for  Fourth  Ward  Reading 

Room, 

7 

00 

Woods,  Leonard, 

7 

00 

Wheeler,  John, 

5 

00 

Withaus,  R.  A. , for  German  School, 

50 

00 

W.  E.  B. , for  giving  homes  to  the  home 

less, 

10 

00 

W.  W.  A., 

3 

00 

Wheelwright,  John, 

5 

00 

Waldo,  Miss  Rosalie, 

5 

00 

Ward,  Geo.  C. , 

50 

00 

Whitehead,  Mrs.,  for  Italian  School  Fes 

tival, 

1 

00 

Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  & Thomas, 

25 

00 

Williams,  Rev.  S.  G. , 

2 

00 

White,  Mrs. , 

1 

60 

Wells,  Geo.  H., 

3 

00 

Warner,  A., 

' 1 

00 

Waterman,  D.  A., 

1 

00 

Wales,  S.  H., 

10 

00 

Westfield,  J.  H., 

3 

00 

W.  A.  G., 

3 

00 

Woolsey,  E.  J. , 

100 

00 

W. , Mrs.  J.  E. , 

100 

00 

Whittlesey,  J.  P. , 

50 

00 

Willetts,  Samuel, 

25 

00 

Wheelwright,  B.  F. , 

25 

00 
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Witherspoon,  Kingsford  k Co.,  $10  00 

Williams  & Gi.ion,  ’ 10  00 

Wilmerding,  Hoguet  & Humbert,  10  00 

Woolsey,  Miss  C.  C. , 3 00 

W.jMiss,  10  00 


W.  F.  J., 

$2  00 

X.  Y.  Z., 

20  00 

Yale,  C. , Jr., 

Young,  Henry, 

50  00 
60  00 

Treasurer’s  Report,  December,  1859,  to  February  1,  1861. 


De.  Ilarner&ley  street  Industrial  School , in  account  with  J.  JIacy.  Ck. 


To  ain’t  paid 

on  account  of  furniture. 

S3  72 

By  am’t  rcc’d  from  C.  A.  Society... 

. $240  81 

Cloth  for  making  up. . 

25  38 

By  Cash  Donations  received 

. 58  58 

u u 

Salaries 

326  00 

Balance  from  J,  Macy 

It  tl 

Shoes 

1 18 

it  li 

Food 

49  26 

a u 

IBooks 

35  26 

u it 

it  it 

Excursion 

Christm’s  Festival  and 

15  27 

Mothers’  Meetings.. 

19  00 

tc  it 

Freight 

75 

$480  82 

$480  82 

DONATIONS  TO  HAMERSLEY  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


A.  S.  (for  festival), 

50 

Butler,  Mrs.  B.  F., 

$2  00 

B. , W.  C.  (for  festival) , 

50 

Brown,  J.  “ 

50 

Colden,  Mrs. , 

5 00 

Fellows,  Mrs., 

10  00 

Judkins,  E. , 

2 50 

Leroy,  Mrs.  (for  Christmas) 

5 00 

Murray,  Miss, 

2 50 

Bice,  Miss  S., 

2 00 

Taylor,  Mrs.  R.  L., 

6 00 

Valentine,  S. , 

2 00 

Watt,  Mrs.  Wm. , 

3 00 

W , Mrs., 

1 00 

Wolfe,  Mrs. , 

5 00 

A friend, 

5 00 

A friend, 

2 00 

A friend, 

1 00 

A friend  (per  Miss  S.) , 

2 00 

Donations  deposited  in  box, 

2 03 

American  Clock  Co.  (per  J.  C.  Lanphier) , one 
clock. 

Stove  and  pipe,  and  putting  up  of  same  (per  T. 
J.  Hall). 

H.  Ropes,  stationery. 

W.  Nevyns,  two  barrels  of  apples. 

Pictures  from  Hoboken. 

Papers  and  Magazines  from  Hoboken. 

Fifty  pairs  of  Shoes  from  A Friend. 

One  barrel  of  valuable  Clothing  from  friends  in 
Wayne  county  (per  Miss  S.  Rice). 

Edgar  Baird,  bundle  of  Clothing. 

One  bundle  of  new  Clothes  from  Miss  Grinnell. 
One  bundle  of  new  Clothes  from  Miss  J.  Brown. 
One  bundle  of  new  clothes  front  Mrs.  C.  Valen- 
tine. 


One  bundle  of  Clothes  from  Mrs.  Moores. 

Six  dresses,  six  sacks,  two  dozen  aprons,  from 
Miss  C.  Stone. 

Two  cloaks,  three  hats,  one  dress,  from  Miss  E. 
Judkins. 

One  dress,  three  pair  shoes,  from  MissF.  Russel. 
One  pair  shoes,  one  dress,  from  Miss  A.  Graham. 
One  bundle  of  clothing,  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  Macy. 
One  bundle  of  clothing,  from  Mrs.  A.  Bunker. 
Woolen  Stockings,  from  an  old  lady  (per  W. 
Fessenden). 

One  bundle  of  clothing  from  Sewing  Society  in 
Greenfield. 

Three  dozen  garments  from  Ladies’  Society  of 
University  place  Church. 

A piece  of  calico,  from  A Friend. 

Shoes  (per  Miss  Parker). 

Miss  Parker,  vegetables  for  soup,  and  refresh- 
ments for  Mothers’  Meeting. 

Miss  C.  Brown,  refreshments  for  Mothers’  Meet- 
ing. 

Miss  A.  Hall,  cake  for  festival. 

Miss  S.  Ball,  cakes  for  festival. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Swain,  cakes  for  festival. 

H.  C.  Swain,  strawberries 
Mrs.  A.  Smith,  cake. 

By  a friend,  three  barrels  of  melons. 

J.  C.  Hussey,  one  barrel  of  apples. 

Miss  F.  Russell,  candy,  cake,  and  apples. 

Miss  J.  Brown,  one  dozen  dolls. 

Wm.  Carpenter,  Hudson,  Christmas  greens. 

Miss  Graham,  vegetables. 

Miss  Walsh,  vegetables. 

Miss  Russell,  vegetables. 

Miss  Brown,  cake,  Ac. 

Several  friends,  meat  for  school. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  HUDSON  RIVER  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  FROM 


MAY  1,  1859,  TO  MAY  1,  1860. 

Bates,  Mrs.  S. , 

$2  00 

Lee,  Mrs.  Oliver  II., 

$2  00 

Baylies , Mrs.  E.  L. , 

2 0) 

Moore,  Miss  C., 

2 00 

Cowl,  Mrs., 

2 GO 

Moore,  MissT. , 

2 00 

Cruger,  Mrs.  Douglas, 
Davis,  Mrs. , 

10  00 

Menzies,  Mrs. , 

4 00 

2 00 

Moses,  Mrs.  L , 

2 00 

Downing,  Mrs.  A.  C., 

2 (0 

Mason,  Mrs..  1858  and  1859, 

4 00 

Douglas,  Mr.  George, 

10  00 

Mott,  Mrs.  William, 

3 0) 

Doug  as,  Mrs.  George, 

10  00 

Newcomb,  Mrs., 

Paine,  Mrs.  John, 

2 00 

Douglas,  Mr.  William, 

10  00 

2 00 

Eddy,  Mr.  Thomas, 

10  00 

Post,  Miss, 

2 0) 

Hilger,  Mrs., 

2 00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  K., 

2 0) 

Hosack,  Miss, 

2 00 

Ray,  Mrs.  R., 

2 00 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  J.  C. , 

3 00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  James, 

2 0) 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Schuyler, 

2 00 

Ruthven,  Mrs.  James, 

2 00 

H itfield,  Mrs.  E.  F., 

2 00 

Schermerhorn,  Mrs. , 

5 00 

Ham,  Mrs., 

2 00 

Sprague,  Mrs., 

2 0) 

Hillyer,  Mrs.  J.  B. , 

2 00 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  D. , 

2 00 

Hamilton,  Mrs., 

2 00 

Smith,  Mrs.  W. , 

2 0) 

Irwin,  Mr. , 

1 (0 

Scheitlin,  Mrs.  A., 

2 00 

Jacques,  Miss  E. , 

2 00 

Schermerhorn.  Mrs.  A.,  for  1860, 

5 00 

Jacques,  Miss  R. , 

2 00 

Thompson,  Mrs.  C. , 

2 00 

K. , C. , 

2 00 

Vail,  Mrs.  Walter, 

5 00 

King,  Mrs., 

2 0!) 

Vermilyear,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  1858  and  1859, 

4 00 

King,  Mrs.  James  G.,  Jr., 
Kennedy,  Mrs., 

2 00 

2 0) 

Willetts,  Mrs.  Robert, 

3 0J 

King,  ilrs.  A.  Gracic, 

5 00 

Total, 

$160  00 

DONATIONS  TO  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL.  1S59. 


By  Mrs.  Robert  Ray — 


Miss  C.  C.  Moore, 

$5  00 

Miss  C.  Moore, 

1 CO 

Miss  T.  Moore, 

1 00 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Hamilton 

3 00 

Mrs.  Ray, 

1 00 

Mr.  Ray, 

5 00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Baylies, 

5 00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  King, 

1 00 

Mrs.  J G.  King,  Jr., 

1 00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Prime, 

2 50 

Mr.  Rufus  Prime, 

2 CO 

Mr.  C.  S.  Prime, 

2 00 

Miss  C.  Prime, 

1 00 

Dr.  Ray, 

1 00 

Misses  A.  Grade  King, 

2 50 

Mrs.  W.  J Peck, 

5 00 

By  Mrs.  John  Paine — 

Mrs.  Paine, 

1 00 

Mr.  Paine, 

5 00 

By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Rodgers — 

Mrs.  A.  Schemer  horn, 

10  00 

Miss  Ellen  Schemerhorn, 

5 0) 

Mrs.  John  Warren, 

1 00 

Miss  Hosack, 

Mrs.  J K.  Rodgers, 

1 00 

1 00 

By  Mrs.  S.  Bates — 

A Friend, 

3 00 

A Friend, 

1 00 

Mrs.  S.  Bates, 

5 00 

By  Miss  Newcomb — 

Mrs.  Charles  Spencer 

3 00 

Mrs.  Ruthven, 

1 00 

Miss  Ruthven, 

1 00 

By  Miss  Post — 

Miss  S.  Post, 

1 00 

Mrs.  Mitchell, 

1 00 

Mrs.  Post, 

1 00 

Bv  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Lee — 

Mrs.  Henry  Fischer, 

3 00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Hatfield, 

3 00 

Mrs.  Josiah  Bennec, 

2 00 

A Friend, 

1 00 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Lee, 

SI  00 

Mrs.  E.  I).  Sprague, 

5 00 

Miss  E.  Jaques, 

Miss  R.  Jaques, 

1 0) 

1 00 

Mrs.  Hilger, 

1 0) 

Mrs.  John  B.  Hillyer, 

2 00 

Mr.  James  McLaughlin, 

1 00 

S101  00 

By  Mrs.  Ray — 

Mr.  Odell,  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Ninth  av- 
enue : Roasting  beef  and  a goose  ; Mr.  Hall, 
Twenty-seventh  street  and  Ninth  avenue  : 2 
busheis  potatoes,  ham,  box  of  raisins,  and 
apples. 

By  Mrs.  Paine — 

Mr.  Badeau  : 2 turkeys, 4 quarts  cranberries, 
box  of  raisins,  12  lbs.  sugar,  3 dozen  eggs. 

By  Mrs.  Bates — 

From  Mr.  C.  Tuttle  : 6 pieces  delaine,  suffi- 
cient for  fifty  garments  ; from  Mr.  Sullivan  : 
several  dozen  fancy  articles  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree  ; from  Mr.  Stone  : several  packages 
of  toys  for  the  tree  ; from  Mrs.  Alden : 12 
yards  print,  several  pounds  of  candy,  for  the 
tree  ; from  Mrs.  Hoey  : 12  pounds  of  candy, 
and  a large  bundle  of  partly-worn  boys’ 
clothing ; from  Miss  Seaman  : large  bundle 
of  partly-worn  boys’  clothing;  from  afriend  : 
a book  ; from  a friend  : 1 roast  turkey,  1 
ham  ; from  Mrs.  Carson  : 1 bushel  table  ap- 
ples ; from  a friend  : 1 piece  of  roast  beef  ; 
from  Mr.  Camp,  Fourth  avenue  : 1 large 
roasting  piece  of  beef. 

By  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Lee — 

Miss  Baldwin  : 1 ham  ; Mrs.  'William  Parker, 
Thirty-second  street : 3 large  pies,  a roast 
turkey  ; Mrs.  O.  H.  Leo  : apples  and  pota- 
toes ; Mrs.  Ruthven  : 1 ham ; Mr.  E.  F. 
Clark  : 2 turkeys  ; Mrs.  Edgar  : 2 pies,  and 
crollers  ; Mr.  Swift : 1 piece  of  roast  beef ; 
Mrs.  Fisher : cake. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  bread  and  crackers. 
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Mrs.  E.  Chapman,  cake. 

Mrs.  Sprague,  12  pies. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Brooks, 231  st.,1  ham,  2 large  pies. 
From  Mrs.  Ray,  9 yds.  shirting  muslin. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  21st  st.  and  8th  avenue,  tur- 
key and  ham,  basket  of  apples. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  8th  avenue,  roast  beef. 

Mrs.  Hilger,  2 rice  puddings. 


Donations  from.  May  1, 


By  Sirs.  Bobert  Ray — ■ 


Miss  E.  C.  Jay, 

£10  00 

Mrs.  R.  Ray, 

100  00 

Dr.  Wood, 

10  00 

Dr.  Ray, 

10  00 

Mrs.  Hamilton, 

5 CO 

Mr.  J I).  Wolfe, 

33  03 

By  Rev.  R.  S Howland — 

Mr.  E.  J.  Woolsey, 

25  00 

By  Mr.  John  Paine — 

Mrs.  Paine. 

50  00 

Mr.  Paine, 

50  03 

By  Mrs.  E.  D.  Smith — 

Collection  in  Chelsea  Church, 

48  20 

Miss  Morse, 

10  CO 

By  Mrs.  Bates — 

Mrs.  Schwerin, 

5 00 

Dr.  Keyes. 

1 00 

A friend, 

3 00 

Bv  Mrs.  J.  K.  Rodgers — 

Miss  Eddy, 

5 00 

A friend. 

3 0J 

M.  B.  Wvnkoop, 

1 50 

Miss  Talbot, 

3 00 

£369  70 

Donations  to  Christinas  Festival, 

as 

per  statement, 

101  CO 

Total, 

$470  70 

A bundle  of  part  worn  clothing  from  Child- 
ren’s  Aid  Society.  A bundle  of  pieces,  from 
Miss  Post.  Large  bag  part  worn  clothing, 


.,  1359,  to  May  1,  1860. 

from  Children’s  Aid  Society.  Strawberries 
and  sugar  for  all  the  children,  from  Misses 
Jaques,  Mrs.  Ray,  Mrs.  O.  II.  Lee,  Mr  Macy, 
and  Mr.  O’Connor  Melons  for  all  the  children, 
from  Miss  Pleasant.  Flowers  for  the  children 
at  close  of  school,  and  one  dollar  for  cakes, 
from  Mrs.  Ray.  Remnants  of  calico  and  mus- 
lin, from  Miss  E.  E.  Jacques.  Suits  of  cloth- 
ing for  a number  of  girls,  from  Mrs.  Leeds. 
Clothing  for  needy  children  in  her  class, 
from  Miss  Pleasant  20  yds,  muslin,  from 
Mrs.  Bates  A little  carriage  for  the  school, 
used  for  little  lame  Mary , from  S.  P.  Whiting, 
Torriugton,  Ct. , and  Ward  & Knapp,  No.  66 
Maiden  lane.  10  Cobb’s  readers,  from  Child- 
ren’s Aid  Society,  1 piece  of  calico,  from  Mr. 
F.  Paine.  A parcel  of  patchwork  pieces,  from 
a friend.  A parcel  of  patchwork  and  hem- 
ming pieces,  from  Mrs.  Ray.  6 pieces  of 
delaine,  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Tuttle,  per  Mrs.  Bates. 
7 quilted  hoods,  from  Mrs.  Spencer.  1 piece 
cotton  flannel,  43  yds.,  from  Mrs.  Sprague. 
Bundle  of  clothing,  from  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
1 ton  of  coal,  from  Mr.  Reaves  A bread  knife, 
from  A.  T.  Russel,  137  Fulton  street,  per  Mr. 
C.  C.  Tracy.  2 doz.  woolen  stockings,  from 
Mrs.  J.  Tate,  21  Carmine  street.  Bundle  of 
pieces,  from  Miss  Post.  2 large  bags  partly 
worn  clothing,  from  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
3 bonnets  and  wadded  caps,  from  Mrs.  Rod- 
gers. Bundle  of  clothing,  from  Children’s  Aid 
Society.  Bundle  of  part  worn  clothing,  from 
Miss  B.  Chapman.  Clothing  for  little  Wiilie, 
from  Miss  Tracy. 

Number  of  voluntary  teachers,  10. 


Hudson  Eiyer  Industrial  School,  in  account  with  Mbs.  Oliver, 

Dr.  II.  Lee,  Treasurer.  Cr. 


1800. 

| 1S60. 

May  1.  To  payments  from  May  1, 

May  1. 

By  Cash  on  hand, May  1 , 1S59,  $119  04 

1859,  to  May  1. 1860. 

“ Subscriptions  to  May  1, 

For  Food 

$40  33 

I860 160  CO 

“ Clothing 

15  18 

“ Donations,  to  May  1,  I860.  470  73 

“ Salaries 

373  CO 

“ Fuel 

14  95 

“ Sundries  (printing  S20) . 

48  11 

“ Rent 

145  03 

SC41  57 

Balance  on  hand 

108  17 

$749  74 

$739  74 

I860. 

May  1.  Balance  on  hand 108  17 

Audited  and  found  correct. 


New  York,  May  1. 1863. 


S.  W.  BATES. 
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DONATION'S  OP  CLOTHING-. 


Hoboken , 1 parcel  of  clothing.  Ladies’  Sew- 
ing Society,  8 shirts  and  1 dress.  From  a 
Lady,  5 frocks.  Unknown  friend,  3 cravats, 

1 vest,  1 coat,  and  1 pair  of  pants.  Mr.  Tib- 
balls,  1 package.  Robt.  J.  Livingston,  1 pack- 
age, containing  coats,  pants,  &c.  Miss  Doro- 
thy Clapp,  Chesterfield,  Mass. , 1 package,  con- 
taining clothing.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Robbins,  West 
Haven,  Conn.,  1 barrel  of  bedding  and  clothing. 
Campbell,  Hall  & Co. , 1 ream  of  wrapping  pa- 
per, valued  at  S3.  Unknown  friend,  18  new 
sacks,  16  new  skirts,  17  new  chemises.  Mrs. 
Scudder,  1 package.  J.  R.  E. , package  of  cloth- 
ing. Mrs.  Cunningham,  books.  Unknown,  2 
coats  and  1 pair  of  pants.  Mrs.  A.  K.  Adee,  1 
package  of  clothing.  Unknown  friend , 2 pairs 
of  pants,  1 bible,  1 cap,  1 vest.  Wilbur,  Hast- 
ings & Co. , 1 seven  quire  record  book.  Unknown 
friend,  1 box,  containing  12  dresses,  10  aprons, 
4shirts,2pair  of  shoes,  2 pair  of  stockings, 

3 pair  of  drawers,  2 hoods  and  1 jacket.  Rev. 
P.  P.  Noyes,  1 package  of  clothing  and  shoes. 
Mrs.  Hubbeel,  1 lot  of  books.  Misses  Wilkes, 

1 package  of  clothing.  Mr.  Boardman,  1 bun- 
dle of  hats  and  clothing.  Misses  Greene,  1 
bundle  of  hats  and  clothing.  Rich’d  Brown,  1 
package  of  clothing.  A Few  Ladies  of  Carroll 
Hill,  S.  Brooklyn,  1 box  of  clothing.  Chas.  K. 
Tuekerman,l  large  package  of  clothing.  Dr. 

J.  C.  Sewall,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, 2 bundles  of  clothing.  Mr.  Cotheal,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Francis  Morgan,  1 basket, 
containing  books  and  clothing.  Unknown 
Friend,  1 frock  coat.  Unknown  Friend,  1 bun- 
dle of  clothing.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buckingham, 

33  yards  calico  and  42  yds.  of  cotton  sheeting. 
Mrs.  S.  Grigg,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Cox, 

1 bundle  of  clothing.  Miss  Noyes,  1 shawl. 
Mrs.  Hubbell,  1 package  of  clothing.  Unknown 
Friend,  1 package  of  clothing.  E.  D.  Van 
Wagoner,  1 package  of  second-hand  clothing. 
Few  Ladies  of  South  Brooklyn,  2 bundles  of 
clothing.  Unknown  Friend,  package  of  cloth- 
ing. S.  P.  Staples,  2 bundles  of  boys’  clothing, 

1 bonnet  and  shoes.  New  York  Bible  Society, 
100  Testaments  and  100  Bibles.  Unknown 
Friend,  4 boys’  shirts.  Unknown  Friend,  7 do. 

G.  Taylor,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Baldin, 

2 bundles  of  clothing.  W Bogert,  10  pairs  of 
shoes.  Mr.  Gourde,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
Beekman,  1 bag  of  clothes.  J.  Paret,  Jr. , 1 
package  of  clothing.  S.  W.  Smith,  1 package 
of  clothes  and  1 package  of  school  books.  E. 

B.  Crocker,  1 basket  of  clothing.  Unknown 
Friend,!  package  of  clothing.  Wm.  L.  King, 

1 package  of  clothing.  E.  F.  Richardson,  1 
jacket.  Mrs.  Hoffman,  1 basket  of  second-hand 
clothing.  Dr.  C.  C.  Allen,  1 bag  and  1 package 
of  clothing.  H.  A.  Weed,  1 carpet  bag  of  sec- 
ond-hand clothing.  Mrs.  Giraud,  3 packages  of 
clothing.  Mast.  Z.  M.  Hubbell,  1 package  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  D.  M.  Osgood,  1 bag  of  cloth- 
ing and  1 hat  box,  and  1 bag  full  of  do.  Mrs. 
Shaw,  York vil!e,l  bundle  of  clothing  and  1 bag 
of  flour.  F.  F.  Marbury,  1 bundle  of  clothing. 
Unknown  Friend , 1 trunk , 1 barrel  and  3 boxes 
full  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Wood  , 1 bundle  of  cloth-  ! 


ing.  II.  A.  Swift,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Un- 
known Friend,  1 bundle  of  clothing,  viz  . 1 
bonnet,  2 small  dresses,  2 ch  emises,  4 under- 
shirts, 1 pair  of  stockings.  Unknown  Friend, 

1 bundle  of  clothing.  Unknown  Friend,  1 bun- 
dle of  clothing,  viz. , 1 pair  of  shoes,  1 vest,  2 
pair  of  pants,  1 jacket,  1 cap.  Mrs.  Warner, 

2 bundles  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Vance,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Delator,  1 bundle  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  R.  T.  V.  Whitehead,  1 bundle 
of  clothing.  Airs.  Susan  L.  Crane,  1 large  box 
of  valuable  clothing.  Messrs.  Wells  & Chris- 
tie, 1 box  full  of  clothing  and  new  shoes.  Wm. 
Burnet,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Airs.  Minor,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Airs.  Sturges,  1 package 
of  clothing.  Unknown  Friend,  coat,  pants, 
shirt,  vests,  and  undershirt.  Airs.  Studwell, 
clothing  and  some  school  books.  Unknown 
Friend  (a  lady),  8 new  chemises,  2 new  petti- 
coats. Mr.  Degraw,  1 coat  and  1 pair  of  pants. 
Air.  Clatworsly,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Ladies’ 
Sewing  Association  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y , 1 
bundle.  Unknown  Friend  from  Newport,  1 
bundle,  viz.,  a comfortable.  Airs.  Weller,  4 
shirts.  Airs.  Sawyer,  16  pair  of  stockings. 
Airs.  Benzel,  1 package  of  clothing.  Air.  Budd, 
1 bundle  of  clothing.  Unknown  Friend,  1 bun- 
dle of  clothing,  viz.,  4 red  flannel  shirts,  2 
coats,  1 pair  of  pants,  1 cap,  some  cravats. 
Airs.  J.  II.  Abeel,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Aliss 
Frost,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  L.  G.  Kissam,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Unknown  Friend,  1 bundle 
of  clothing.  Airs.  Tathen,  1 bundle  of  cloth- 
ing. Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  1 bundle  of  clothing.  Airs. 
AIcCuen,  Enfield,  Alass. , 1 bundle  of  clothing. 
Airs.  Stephens,  1 lot  of  second-hand  shoes.’ 
Airs.  W.  W.  Beers,  1 package  of  clothing.  Un- 
known Friend,  1 vest.  Unknown  Friend,  1 
bundle,  viz.,  stockings,  collars,  shirts,  dress, 
pants,  jacket  and  coats.  Unknown  Friend,  1 
1 bundle,  viz.,  9 hoods  and  4 pair  of  shoes. 
Airs.  B.  Brown,  Irvington,  N.  Y. , 38  pieces  of 
underclothes  and  stockings.  Air.  Boardman,  5 
coats  and  1 pair  of  pants.  Unknown  Friend, 

1 piece  of  sheeting  and  1 piece  of  Canton  flan- 
nel. From  a Lady,  2 new  boys’  shirts.  Ladies’ 
Benevolent  Society,  Leicester,  Alass.,  1 barrel 
of  clothing,  viz. , small  and  large  dresses, capes, 
aprons,  small  pants,  large  pants,  vests,  hoods, 
cravats,  &c.  H.  A.  Foote,  1 bundle  of  cloth- 
ing. “AI.,”  2 bandboxes  full  of  hats.  Air. 
Wheeler,  1 bundle.  Unknown  Friend,  2 pair 
of  boots,  5 summer  jackets,  1 pair  of  shoes, 

2 pair  of  drawers.  Airs.  W.  B.  Astor,  4 
pair  of  new  woolen  socks.  Airs.  AIcKay, 
a package  of  clothing.  Rev.  A.  P.  Alarvin/of 
Winchmlon,  Alass. , a box  of  clothing,  viz.  : 19 
shirts,  7 dresses,  6 jackets,  3 pair  of  shoes,  2 
pair  of  socks.  6 aprons,  4 pair  of  pants,  1 cap, 

1 pair  of  mittens.  Mrs.  Redmond,  a lot  of 
clothing.  Ladies’  Sewing  Society,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  a box  of  clothing,  viz. : 12  drawers,°6 
boys’  shirts,  3 chemises,  2 petticoats,  2 pair  of 
mittens,  4 dresses,  2 aprons,  4 waists  (all 
new).  Unknown  Friend,  a barrel  of  cloth- 
ing. Ladies’  Sewing  Society,  Congregational 
Church  of  Ellington,  Ct.,  a barrel  of  clothing, 
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value  850,  viz.:  4 pair  of  pants  2 pair  of 
shoes,  3 capes,  3 caps,  1 cloak,  7 dresses,  6 
petticoats,  9 small  jackets,  18  boys’  shirts,  12 
girls’  shirts,  10  pair  of  stockings,  and  2 pair  of 
gloves.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Miss  M L. 
Trotter,  a bundle  of  clothing.  “Snook,”  a 
c at.  P.  Wells,  3>£  dozen  bonnets.  Unknown 
Friend  (a  lady),  a bundle  of  clothing,  viz.:  3 
capes,  1 dress,  1 cap,  1 pair  of  shoes,  1 jacket. 
M Porter,  a bundle  of  clothing.  J R E. , 2 
coats,  1 pair  of  pants  Ladies  of  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Colchester,  Conn.,  1 barrel 
of  clothing.  E.  W.  Coleman,  1 package  of 
clothing  Mrs.  Sturges,  1 bundle  of  clothing. 
J.  R.  E.,  1 package  of  clothing  Mrs.  Shaw,  1 
bundle  of  clothing  Mrs  Wheeler,  1 package 
of  girls’  clothing  Mrs  W.  A Booth.  1 bundle 
of  clothing  Ladies’  Society  of  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Walton,  Delaware  county,  N. 
Y.  ,1  box  of  clothing,  value  $22.59.  Eliza  C. 
Robbins  and  Friends,  West  Haven,  Conn.,1 
bbl  of  clothing  and  bedding.  Young  Ladies’ 
Sewing  Society,  of  FirstCongregational  Church 
of  Northampton,  Mass  , half  barrel  of  cloth- 
ing Mrs  Brace,  a bundle  of  clothing.  D.  LI. 
Kellog.  2 coats  and  1 dress.  Mrs.  I.yman,  a 
bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Van  Wagoner, 

1 package  of  second-hand  clothing  L.  LI. 
Haven,  Cuba,  N Y , clothing  and  shoes.  Un- 
known Friend,  a bundle  of  clothing.  “Astor,” 

2 jackets,  1 clcak,  1 pair  of  pants,  2 caps,  3 
pair  of  drawers, some  stockings.  Mr.  Nasons, 
a bundle  of  clothing.  J Paret,  2 coats.  Mrs. 
Lowery,  a bundle  of  clothing  Mrs.  Duban, 
a bundle  of  second-hand  clothing.  Dr.  Llun- 
ter,  1 bundle  of  clothing  A Friond,  7 hoods. 
“ J.  R.  E,”  coat  and  pants.  Mrs.  Haines,  2 
petticoats  Unknown  Friend.  1 box  of  shoes, 
shirts  and  stockings.  From  House  of  Industry, 
Sixteenth  street,  15  petticoats,  7 capes,  6 
jackets  and  1 hood,  all  new.  Ladies’  Sewing 
Society,  2 bundles  of  clothing  Mrs  Russell, 
a bundle  of  clothing  Mrs.  L.  C Brown,  a 
*bundle  of  clothing  Mr  Wheeler,  some  boots 
and  shoes  A bag  of  clothing,  per  J.  E Wil- 
liams. Unknown  Friend,  a bundle  of  clothing. 
Eugene  Baird,  a bundle  of  clothing  Mrs  Geo 
E.  Cook,  a bundle  of  clothing  Unknown 
Friend  from  Boston,  a hat  box  and  box  full  cf 
clothing,  viz.,  2 bonnets,  5 pair  of  pants,  1 
1 shirt,  1 jacket,  3 dresses,  2 pair  of  drawers, 

3 petticoats,  C night  caps,  6 pair  of  stockings^ 
and  1 fine  quilt,  per  express.  Kiggins  k Kel- 
logg, books  and  stationery  Samuel  Raynor, 
envelopes  and  stationery.  R.  M Walduck,  a 
generous  supply  of  cakes  for  two  trips  West. 
W.  Brockner,  do.  for  one  trip  West.  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  1 package  of  clothing.  Mrs.  C P. 
Wurtz,  1 package  new  clothing.  Hoboken, 
comb,  knives,  and  clothing.  1 barrel  of 
clothing  from  Ladies  of  West  Norwalk, 
per  Mrs.  T.  Benedict,  n.  Ropes,  stationery. 
Hoboken,  Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Bible, 
in  monthly  numbers  (as  they  were  pub- 
lished), with  other  interesting  books,  tracts, 
prints,  school  papers,  kc.  Mrs.  Bowden, 
5 hickory  shirts.  Miss  Currie.  6 shirts,  2 pil- 
low-cases, and  2 towels.  Mr.  Vantesell, 
Brooklyn,  1 coat.  Mrs.  Blakeman,  1 bundle  of 
clothing.  Mrs.  G.  L.  Schuyler,  Dobbs’  Ferry, 
1 doz.  shirts.  Fergus  k Brothers,  1 bundle  of 
clothing.  Clement  M.  Seaman,  Brooklyn,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  A Friend,  a parcel  of 
clothing.  Charles  C.  Colgate,  2 hats,  1 pair  of 
shoes,  and  1 parcel  of  clothing.  J.  F.  Harris, 


a parcel  of  clothing.  Unknown  Friend,  1 bum 
die  of  clothing.  Mrs.  M.  Wilson,  Astoria,  1 
bundle  of  clothing.  Friend  to  the  Newsboys, 

1 bundle  of  clothing.  Mrs.  McKay,  1 bundle  of 
c’othiug.  Mr.  Willard,  1 bundle  of  clothing. 
Mrs.  Smith  Spelman,  Brooklyn,  clothing  and 
books.  A Kind  Friend,  1 bundle  of  clothing. 
Friend  to  the  poor  boyjs,  1 bundle  of  clothing. 
J B.  Gardner,  Brooklyn,  1 bundle  of  clothing. 
Mrs  J.  J.  Astor,  17  vols  , in  binding,  of  Illus- 
trated London  News,  and  framed  engraving  of 
Niagara  Falls.  1 parcel  of  stationery,  offering 
from  the  newsboys,  from  one  who  was  a news- 
boy twenty-live  years  ago.  Mrs  Dinglcy,  1 
parcel  of  clothing  L.  H.  Bignolt,  1 parcel  of 
clothing  Mrs.  Marcius  Wilson,  Astoria,  1 par- 
cel of  clothing  T.  F Pfeiffer,  1 parcel  of  cloth- 
ing Mrs.  Marcius  Wilson,  a parcel  of  books. 
Mrs  Stapleton,  1 bundle  of  boys’  clothing  and 
hats.  Miss  Ireland,  1 bedcover.  Mrs  Fuller, 
Jersey,  1 bundle  of  bed  clothing  Mr.  Jesse 
Oakley,  1 box  of  soap.  Miss  Kate  Parker,  1 
parcel  of  school  books.  Mrs.  Dr  Parker,  some 
books.  H.  W Shaw,  1 parcel,  of  bed  clothing. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Rexford,  1 parcel  of  bed  clothing. 
L.  Perkins,  package  of  books.  Mr  Quintard, 
parcel  of  boys’  clothing  Mrs.  A H Richie, 
Brooklyn,  1 bundle  of  clothing  Mrs.  M.  Wil- 
son, Astoria,  L.  I.,  two  coats,  1 pair  of  pants, 

2 pair  of  pants,  2 pair  of  socks,  2 vests,  1 pair 
of  gloves,  2 caps,  and  1 comfortable  LI.  Hine, 
1 pair  of  sheets  Mrs  J R.  Kellogg,  Brooklyn, 
1 comforter,  2 sheets,  and  2 pillow-cases.  Mrs. 
Sumner,  Motthaven,  1 parcel  of  clothing.  Mrs. 
J.  II.  Poynton, Brooklyn,  2 dozen  sheets.  Mrs. 
James  A.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs  Geo  L.  Schuyler, 
6 comforters  Mrs.  M.  Miller,  Rhinebeck,  6 
comforters,  4 coverlids,  1 pair  of  blankets,  4 
sheets,  2 patch  quilts,  and  8 pillow  slips.  Mrs. 
Blatchford,  6 comforters  Ladies’  Benevolent 
Association  New  England  Cong.  Church,  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  2 comforters  Mr.  Anderson,  1 
parcel  of  bed  clothing.  Thomas  Hall  Fail,  for 
Thanksgiving,  12  turkeys  Proprietor  of  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  1 turkey  a id  1 chicken  Master 
Hewitt,  pastry  and  fruit.  Master  Woodford, 
pastry  and  fruit.  Mrs.  J.  Studwell,  pies  and 
cakes  Mrs.  Granville  Carter,  pastry  Mrs. 
Jacob  Weeks,  2 tons  of  coal.  C.  B.  Brown, 
package  of  books.  II. , barrel  of  books.  A few 
Ladies  of  South  Brookiyn,  6 comforters,  2 pair 
of  blankets,  4 sheets,  and  4 boys’  shirts.  61 E. 
26th  street,  2 comforters.  Mrs.  Maria  Mans- 
field, 480  Pearl  street,  12  sheets,  case  of 
minerals,  and  2 maps.  IL.  Yelvcrton,  1 
parcel  of  excellent  clothing.  Henry  A Herse, 
Junior,  parcel  of  boots  and  shoes.  Chil- 
dren’s Sewing  Association,  Rhinebeck,  4 com- 
forters. Mrs.  Rosevelt,  2 comfortables,  1 
pair  of  blankets,  10  yards  muslin,  12  yards 
tweed.  A.  E.  L.,  parcel  of  clothing.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Wood,  1 parcel  of  clothing,  with  shoes  and 
boots.  Mr.  Monroe,  1 parcel  of  bed  clothing. 
Friend,  1 comforter.  Friend,  1 bundle  of 
clothing.  A Lady,  1 coat  and  some  caps.  La- 
dies’ Sewing  Society,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a barrel 
of  bed  clothing.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Rich,  6 comfort- 
ers, 8 sheets,  3 towels,  8 pillow-cases,  2 pil- 
lows, and  2 mattress  covers.  Mr.  Small,  1 
parcel  of  clothing.  Theodore  Schultz,  4 pair 
of  pants.  Mrs.  Rosevelt,  1 parcel  of  clothing. 
Mrs.  Brush, Brooklyn, 2 comforters.  A Friend, 

1 bed  cover.  T.  Eaton,  2 comforters.  Mrs. 
Rich,  3 comforters  and  4 pillow-cases.  Miss 
Buckingham,  3 comforters.  J.  E.  Brainard,  1 
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parcel  of  clothing  and  some  books.  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis, 1 parcel  of  clothing.  No.  9 W.  Wash. 
Place,  bed  clothing.  Miss  P.  Perrine,  1 com- 
forter. Shephard  Homans,  1 bundle  of  com- 
forters Mrs.  Berdan,  6 comforters  A.  Brad- 
ley, 1 bundle  of  bed  clothing.  A.  M. , 2 small 
blankets.  Mrs  Howard,  Mrs.  Beecher,  and 
Miss  Church,  Brooklyn,  14  sheets,  11  comfort- 
ers, and  7 towels  A Lady,  1 bundle  of  cloth- 
ing and  parcel  of  books.  Mr.  Yelverton,  1 
parcel  of  clothing.  Mrs.  Gerrard,  Hoboken, 
parcel  of  clothing  and  some  shoes.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, Rhinebeck,  1 parcel  of  sheets  and  10  red 
flannel  shirts.  Abbot  &Ledeau,  half  ton  of 
coal.  Thompson  & Nephew,  half  ton  of  coal. 
Miss  Monsell,  some  biscuits.  Colgate  and  Co  , 
one  box  of  soap.  Mr.  Ward,  half  ton  of  coal. 
Allan  Hay  & Co.,1  box  of  soap.  James  II. 
Frothingham,  Brooklyn,  62  sheets.  W.  A. 
Booth,  a large  map.  Wheeler  & Wilson,  a 


sewing  machine.  F.  Y.  Rushton,  a washing 
machine.  Mrs.  Francis  Saitus,  2 carcasses  of 
mutton.  Taylor  & Ward,  some  shoes  Mead 
& Stowcll,  5 pairs  of  boots.  Brooks  & Bros., 
Catharine  street,  3 coats,  2 jackets,  2 pairs  of 
pants, and  2 vests.  Mr.  James,  625  Broadway, 
caps.  Mr  Dunlap,  caps.  F.  Y.  Rushton, 
package  of  choice  books  A Lady,  6 Testa- 
ments. A Seabury,  Brooklyn,  some  clothing 
and  a pair  of  boots  Mrs.  A King,  2 bed 
spreads.  Mrs  Matthew  Clarkson,  31  shirts. 
From  the  Ladies  of  Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham 's 
Society , 13  red  flannel  shirts  From  the  Ladies 
of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  per  Mrs.  H.  R.  Coit,  1 box 
of  bed  clothing  and  some  towels.  From  the 
West  Norwalk  Sewing  Society,  per  Mrs.  T C 
Benedict,  2 quilts.  A gentleman,  1 quarter  of 
mutton.  J.  H.  James,  Hatter,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  a bag  of  hats  and  caps. 


GENEROUS  GIFTS. 

During  the  height  of  the  crisis,  we  were  summoned  by  a well-known  merchant  who  sells  large 
quantities  of  shoes  at  the  South.  He  said  that  his  affairs  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  at 
that  time  ; but  he  always  made  it  a rule  to  cut  off  luxuries  first  and  charities  the  last , and  he 
wished  to  know  of  how  many  shoes  we  stood  in  need.  After  learning  our  wants,  he  made  a 
present  of  about  $300  worth  of  good  shoes  to  the  children,  and  said  that  he  left  the  consequences 
to  Providence. 

From  a young  lady,  too,  in  Hartford,  who  could  not  spare  the  money,  we  acknowledge  the  gift 
of  a valued  gold  chain. 

And  from  the  wife  of  a Home  Missionary,  a ring  that  was  given  to  her  in  her  girlhood. 
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Donations  for 


Batons’  fo^ing-|)otise. 


Livingston,  Eobt.  J. 
Hoboken, 

McCurdy,  E.  H. , 
Livingston,  H B , 
Hoffman , S V. , 
Verplanck,  J.  H., 
Shelton,  Miss, 

A M., 

G.  S. , Miss, 

Friend  of  the  Poor, 
J.  W. , 


£50  CO 
5 00 
5 00 
20  00 
10  00 
2 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
15  00 
20  00 


To  feed  the  Newsboys,  by  one  who  loves 


children,  3 CO 

Three  Sisters,  per  J.  L.  Mason,  15  00 

H.  A R , 3 00 

Marcpiand,  Fredk. , Southport,  Conn  , 
Newsboys’  Dinners,  5 00 

Brown,  James,  25  00 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Hannah,  5 00 

Livingston,  M.,  10  00 

Dunlap,  Mrs.  A.,  5 00 

Cash,  1 00 

Hunter,  George,  per  James  Brown,  50  00 

Griggs,  Mrs.  Stephen.  5 00 

H. , Westport,  5 00 

Colden,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Wilkes,  10  00 

Ray,  Mrs.  C.,  5 00 

Butler,  J.  M. , 4 00 

Butler,  J.  M.,  2 00 

Lord,  Geo.  Deforest,  10  00 

Lord,  James  C. , 5 00 

Cook,  Rev.  Dr. , 25  00 

M. , Mrs. , 3 00 

W E.  B.,  20  00 

Haven,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  10  CO 

A.  F. , per  editor  of  N.  Y.  Herald,  25  00 

Astor,  Mrs.  J.  J. , for  bedding  20  00 

Allen,  Mr.  H.,  for  bedding,  5 00 

Boy,  Earnings  of  a little,  8 years  old,  in 
postage  stamps,  for  Sunday  dinners.  13 
C.  R.  B. , for  Sunday  dinners,  3 00 

C.  R.  L.,  1 00 


Clark,  Mr  , for  Sunday  dinners,  $0  25 

Child’s  Money-box,  for  Sunday  dinners,  50 
Cash,  Baltimore,  for  Thanksgiving  dinner,  50 
Cook,  Rev  Dr  , for  Sunday  dinners,  5 00 
Cummings,  Emery,  Buffalo,  for  Sunday 
dinners,  3 00 

Claflin  & Mellen,  for  Christmas  Tree,  10  00 

Friend,  1 00 

Gentleman,  A,  for  Sunday  dinners,  5 00 

Gentleman,  A,  for  Sunday  dinners,  2 50 

Hunt,  Seth  B , for  bedding,  3 00 

Lady,  for  Sunday  dinners,  5 00 

Late  for  Thanksgiving,  for  Sunday  din- 
ners, 5 00 

Livingston.  J.  R ,for  New  Year’s  day,  10  00 
Indy,  for  Christmas  Tree,  5 00 

Moravian  Sunday  School,  Newdorp,  S.  I. , 
per  Rev  A A,  Reineker,  for  Sunday 
dinners,  5 00 

M P D. , for  bedding,  3 00 

Miller,  Mrs  M N.,  Rhinebeck,  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  5 00 

McN. , J.  C , for  Sunday  dinners,  1 00 

Observer,  Editor  of  the  N.  Y. , for  Sunday 
dinners,  3 00 

Knapp,  Mr.  for  Sunday  dinners,  7 00 

Penderson,  Mrs  Thos. , Brooklyn,  for 
bed  clothing,  ' 5 00 

Rushton,  F.  V.,  for  Sunday  dinners,  5 00 

Richie,  Mrs. , for  Sunday  dinners,  2 00 

Schmedzel,J.  B. , for  Sunday  dinners,  10  00 

Students  of  Mount  Washington  Collegiate 
Institute,  per  Messrs.  Clark  & Fan- 
ning (being  the  proceeds  of  an  Annual 


Exhibition)  for  Sunday  dinners,  121  25 

Scott,  J.  S. , dinners,  10  00 

Seabury,  A., dinners,  2 CO 

Van  Colt,  Joshua  M.,  for  Thanksgiving 

dinners,  5 00 

Westervelt,  Mr. , 1 00 

Ward,  W.  S.,  for  Christmas  Tree,  5 00 

Wells  & Christie,  for  Christmas  Tree,  2 00 


